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ountry, our Brother Man, 


Norton's Elements of Scientific Agriculture. | 

A year or two ago, the New-York State Ag-| 
ricultural Society, which has become the master 
Agricultural spirit of the Union, offered a liberal 
premium for an essay ‘‘ On the connection be-| 
tween science and the art of practical farming.” 
The prize was awarded to John P. Norton, now 
Professor of Scientific Agriculture in Yale Col- 
lege; and the work which we have named, and a 
copy uf which has been politely sent us by the 
publishers, recently received, is this essay, with 
some additions and alterations. It is a neatly 
printed duodecimo of 208 pages, published by 
Erastus H. Pease & Co. of Albany, N. Y. 

We have examined the work with a good deal 
of interest and satisfaction. Any attempt which, 
as the author says, in his preface, is designed to 
** clearly and distinctly explain the great princi- 
ples that are involved in the applications of sci- 
ence to Agriculture,’’ if well carried out, cannot 
fail of being directly or indirectly serviceable to 
to all mankiod. 





Clear and simple explanations 
of the nature of causes which produce the effects 
in Agriculture, and the way and manner in 
which these causes act, constitute the Science of 
Agriculiure. ‘The putting these causes into ac- 
tion, is the practice of farming. ‘1his little work 
will, if carefully perused, lead the inquiring farm- 
er into a knowledge of the nature of these causes 
aud their mode of operation. 

Mr. Norton says, his ** aim has been to furnish 
a complete sketch of Scientific Agriculture, in 
plain and intelligible language, accompanied by 
as many details and explanations as seemed desi- 
rable in a purely elementary work. The general 
divisions of the work are as follow : 

Organic Elements of Plants. 

Inorganic parts of Plants, or Ash. 

Sources of the Organic Food of Plants. 

The Organic Substances of Plants. 

The Soil. 

Manures. 

Composition of different Plants. 

Application of the Crops in Feeding. 

Milk and Dairy Produce generally. 

Nature of Chemical Analysis. 

Application of Geology to Agriculture. 

These several subjects are very ably discussed, 
and elucidated in aclear and comprehensive lan- 
guage, such as would not discourage the young 
inguirer, nor dissatisfy the adeptin such branch- 
es of scientific research. The task is well done, 
and we feel indebted to Professor Norton for 
opening another pleasant avenue to Agricultural 
knowledge and practice. 

We cannot forbear quoting a part of his con- 
cluding remarks, relating to the beautiful-and 
distinct connection which exists between each 
part of the outline now completed. We may 
follow any particular substance in its course from 
the inanimate soil to the living plant; from the 
plant to the living and conscious animal, and 
finally see it return to the soil once more. In 
all of its changes it remains the same in its na- 
ture, but is constantly presented to us in new 
forms. The earth, the mother of all, from whose 
bosom all forms of life directly or indirectly 
spring, and also draw their nourishment dar- 
ing existence, is sure, sooner or later, to at- 
tract her children to her breast again. The 
saine source from which they drew their life, re- 
ceives them in death and decay. 

We see, from these facts, that there is an end- 
less chain of circulation, from the earth up 
through the plant, to the animal, and then again, 
back to the parent earth. By watching this 
chain, and the various transformations of matter 
duripg its course, we may hope to grow con- 
stantly wiser, in every department of Agricul- 
ture. We discover that nothing is lost: if we 
burn a piece of wood, it disappears but has mere- 
iy been converted into carbonic acid and wa- 
ter, both of which are at once ready to enter into 
new combinations. The animal or the plant 
dies, and also after a time disappears ; but in its 
decay every particle furnishes food for a new se- 
ries of living things. The farmer can annihilate 
nothing, he can only change the form of his ma- 
terials ; every study which will enable him to do 
this according to his wish, should be pursued ea- 
gerly and perseveringly.”’ 

The farmer must remember that all substances 
with which he has to do, all of the agents that 
are at his command, are connected in their com- 
position and action, with the fourteen elementary 
bodies, organic and inorganic, that have been 
described in this little work. If he preserves 
them, or if he adds them, as manures in an im- 
proper form, his utmost exertions are of little 
avail; if in a proper form, his land becomes fer- 
tile, and his returns all that heart could wish. 
If «+e is absent, the others may all be useless; if 
one is present too largely, the same effect upon 
the action of the others may ensue. How im- 
mensely important, then, and how directly prac- 
tical is the knowledge of these elements and of 
the immense variety of combinations in which 
they present themselves.’’ 





How To pack A Sreamaoat. Several steam- 
boais have been sent to California. Some of 
them have been taken to pieces, packed on board 
of vessels, and carried like any other lumber. 
Others have been “ fired up,”’ and made to pad- 
die themselves around the Horn. 

The last mode we have heard of is the one 
adopted by Mr. Eastman of St. Stephen, who 
has purchased the neat little steamer S. B. 
Wheeler, for the purpose of sending it to Cali- 
fornia. The New Brunswicker says, ‘*For that 
purpose he is building the hull of a large ship, 
which, when partly finished, is to be launched 
and sunk. The S. B. Wheeler will then be 
floated in, and the hull will be lifted and finished. 
In this way she will be carried to California, the 
*pare space on board the ship being filled with 


coals.” 





Washing Sheep and putting up Wool. 

Because wool is low in price, and not very 
quick in the market, it is no reason that those 
who grow it, though they may do it on a small 
scale only, should neglect to cleanse it thoroughly, 
or should put it up slovenly. 

The season for washing and shearing, in our 
climate is at hand, somewhat delayed, perhaps, 
by the lateness and coldness of the season. It 
is customary for those who wash sheep, to drive 
them to the margin of a pond, or the banks of a 
deep stream, and jumping into the water up to 
the waist, plunge the sheep in, one by one, and 
wash them there. This is a great deal better 
than not doing it at all, and, if better eonve- 
niences are not at hand, will answer the purpose 
effectually. If there be a mill with a flume near 
by, a far better way is to take a flat stream of 
water out of one side of it, with a fall of two or 
three feet, and let it dash upon the sheep as it is 
placed under it. By a flat stream, we mean one 
that passes out of a hole say six or eight inches 
long, horizontally, and one inch thick. Place 
the sheep under it, and turn her about until the 
whole fleece becomes thoroughly wet; then let 
her stand by for a short time, for the wool to 
soak, while others are going through the same 
operation. After the wool on the sheep has be- 
come soaked, place them again, one by one, un- 
der the stream, and as the fleece takes in the 
water, squeeze and press out the dirt, which will 
be immediately washed away. This is a better 
and less fatiguing way than the former one 
which we have mentioned. Another very good 
plan which we have often recommended, and 
one which can be adopted where there is only a 
smal] stream of water, is this: 

Make a box rather larger than sufficient to 
hold a sheep, and have the water in it come over 
her back. Place it in a situation where the stream 
can fill it. If you can get four or five feet fall, 
it will be still better. You can then fill the cis- 
tern with water, stand on the outside of it, put 
your sheep into it, and wash it thoroughly, with- 
out standing in the water yourself. By having 
a gate at the lower end of the box, the dirty 
water can be let out when one sheep is washed, 
and clean water let in for the next one. 

When wool is washed well, it should be 
sheared well, and done up in a neat, workmanlike 
manner. The purchaser will then find that you 
have a good article, and will always be willing 
to purchase your wool and give the highest mar- 
ket price. On the other hand, many put up 
their wool in such a dirty state and slovenish 
form, that the purchaser, aware that he shall 
lose by it, if he gives it full weight, refuses to 
give the full market priee, and he generally cuts 
it down enough to save himself in the operation, 
and is shy of you in the future. Honesty is the 
best policy in packing wool, as well as in every 
thing else, and he who doesn’t practice it is sel- 
dom able to ‘* pull the wool over the eyes’ of the 
purchaser more than once. 

In regard to the prospect of the wool-grower 
at this clip, it is not very flattering. A writer 
in the Albany Cultivator says that the spring 
sales of woolen goods have not been so large as 
was anticipated, and that there is a large supply 
of both foreign and domestic on hand. This 
being the case it is not very probable that wool 
will bring a very high price: probably about the 
same as last year. There isa greater supply of 
fine wool on hand now than of the coarser grades, 
and therefore the coarser grades will be in better 
demand than the finer. 





The Season and the Crops. 

The fine, warm weather of last week has af- 
forded the farmers an excellent opportunity to 
finish their planting, and it has also brought veg- 
etation forward rapidly. The cold, and back- 
wardness of the past month will soon be forgot- 
ten, in these bright, busy, hopeful days; for we 
have not yet despaired of having a fruitfu) and 
prosperous season. Grass is doing finely, the 
fruit trees are covered with blossoms, and the 
corn will be up very soon after it is planted. If 
the farmers have not been able to put in as much 
corn, &c., as they desired, their land may be 
occupied by the later crops, which are now in 
season, such as various kinds of root crops, 
buckwheat, millet, &c. The following is copied 
from the Bangor Courier : 

‘*A good deal of discouragement has been felt 
in this State during the late rainy season as to 
the prospects of farming. The weather has now 
cleared off delightfully fine—the soil is rapidly 
getting into a condition to be worked—the grass 
has acquired a good start and faith should revive. 
It is of some little importance about the crops, 
but good crops cannot be expected unless the seed 
is put into the earth. Stir up, then, and let every 
one ‘hoe out his row’ and get in all the seed he 
has land fitted for and which he can put in order. 
It is not too late yet for general planting and there 
is time for the season to be prosperous and the 
crops abundant.”’ 





Treatise on Mitcu Cows. We are indebted 
to Mr. C. V. Smith, of the Winthrop Periodical 
Depot, for a copy of Guenon’s Treatise on Milch 
Cows. This work, which was translated from 
the French, by N. P. Trist, Esq., to which are 
added valuable notes, by J.S. Skinner, Esq., has 
now reached its fourteenth edition. The main 
object of the work is an illustration and explana- 
tion of Guenon’s system of judging of the quali- 
ties of milch cows, by external signs discovered 
by him. There is certainly something in his 
system, but how far all the ramifications and 
minutie of classification are warranted by these 
signs, we are not able to judge. It is well worth 
the money asked for it. Smith has them to dis- 
pose of. 


Loox out ror THe CarerPiLtars. The cold 
rains that we have had so abundantly, have kept 
back the Caterpillars, but we see they are begin- 
ning to show themselves upon the fruit trees. 
It is a small job to destroy them if taken in sea- 
son, and half an hour's work, while they ae 
young, and have not spread much, will be of 
more service than three hours at a later period. 











Air oun. An airgun, the motive power of 
which is an India rubber spring operating on a 
condenser, has been patented in England. 


| 
| 


Written for the Maine Farmer, 
Singular Disease in a Cow. 


Mr. Epitor: I wish to mnke some inquiries 


of you, or through the columns of the Farmer, | 


respecting a disease by which I lost a two-years | 
old cow, as no two persons here, agree about it. 
The symptoms I will describe as near as I can. 





Monday, 27th, about sundown, she came to the | 


Record of Facts by Farmers. 


Besides observing the details of farm work, 


| the pupil should observe every phenomenon that | 
Cre. | 


occurs within the field of his observation. 
ation, both animate and inanimate, lies before 
him, and, being necessarily much out of doors, 
observation becomes a subject of interest to him 
rather than otherwise. It is at all times useful 


| barn as usual, with other cattle, and laid down— | 19 observe facts, and become familiarized with 
| had some syapua of calving, when she was those more immediately connected with his pro- 
| put loose in the barn, Tuesday, no more ap-| fession ; and the relation I have so largely traced 


| 


called to assist, as she appeared to be weak in 
the hind legs, and could not get up without dif- 
ficulty. When up on her feet, she had no diffi- | 


| pearance of calving ; some of the neighbors were | as existing between agriculture and the sciences, 


may show the immense extent of the field of ob- 
servation in which the student may occupy him- 
self. Nor Jet him suppose that any fact is too 


)culty in walking about, but when standing, trivial for observation, as the minutest may form 
| would cripple in her hind legs, and reach fur-| a connecting link between greater ones, which 





of a mere change of hands; and, viewing the 





and look round on her sides, appearing distress- | 


jed. She was hollow, not much appetite, dung- | 


ing often in smal] quantities, rather dry and slimy; | 
no appearance of water—would not stand up 
long; when lying down, would stretch out her 
legs, roll up on her side, and then draw herself | 
up as much as possible, roll on her belly, and | 
sometimes appeared to have moderate ‘hroes. | 
Her bag and teats not full, though her time had 
elapsed some six days, (to use a common expres- 
sion.) Accordingly an examination was made, | 


| tosee if the calf could be got ; found the first part | 


of the passage rather small, but no serious diffi- | 
culty untill near the calf, where it was too small 

to admit the hand—the calf being alive. All 

further attempts to assist in that way, were aban-| 
doned; and about one tea-cup-full of salts was 

administered. She was seen to chew the cud on | 
Wednesday mornisg at sunrise, but no apparent 

operation of the salts—every appearance same as | 
day before, except she was somewhat bloated. | 
About half and ounce of salts, dissolved in strong | 
thoroughwort tea, (about one quart,) was given 
before noon, which operated, but the cow was | 
no easier. A farrier was called, who said the 

cow was troubled with a stoppage of water, she 

having had no discharge since Tuesday morning, 

and ordered from one to two quarts of pampkin- 

seed tea, strong and sweet, which was given, but 

gave no relief. At dark, one cup-full of rosin 

with two table-spoonfuls of saltpetre was given, 

when she was bloated like a drum—so that she 

would sound when we put our hands upon her 
sides. She refused to get up, lying on her right 

side constantly, and died about midnight, Wed- 

nesday, May 29. 

Upon opening the cow, after death, the trunk 
or body of the cow was full of water, so much 
so that it gushed out as soon as the least hole 
was made, and I should think there were between | 
two and three pailfuls. The calf lay in proper | 
shape, but monstrously swollen; the eyes swelled | 
out and burst open, tongue and every part in pro- 
portion, intestines very loose and thin, paunch 
rather dry, with particles of rosin in every part 
of it; liver showed nothing worthy of note; gall 
large, about the size of a large glass tumbler ; 
bladder drawn up in a very small bunch, not half 
as large as a man’s hand, and not a drop of water | 
in it, and no appearance of much inflammation ; 
the first stomach was full of a watery, greenish 
substance On opening that, the inside appeared | 
to be much inflamed, and of a dark red ealer. | 
Ail the water in the body was of the same color. | 
In the cavity of the lights and heart was at least 
three quarts of the same colored water. The 
lights were very dark colored; the heart was 
well filled with blood. 

If you or some of your correspondents will tell | 
what to call the disorder, and how to treat it, and | 
if the same symptoms attend the same disease, 
and if what was done did any good or hurt, you 
will much oblige many in this vicinity. 

Yours, &c. A Svusscriper. | 

Nore. The disease was probably dropsy. 
The treatment described could do no hurt, the 
remedies prescribed were too mild to do any mis- 
chief, even if they afforded no relief. We have 
never before heard of a case like the above taking 
place among the brute animals under similar cir- 
cumstances. [Ep. 








Substitute for Life Insurance. 

Not long since a gentleman, after advocating 
the propriety of obtaining Life Insurance, was 
replied to, that a substitute could be furnished, of 
superior merit. The reply to the anxious inquiry 
for the proposed substitute was, ‘‘ Let a person 
plant ten acres of apple trees.” 

Now let us view both sides of the question, 
and see which of the two propositions would be 
likely most to benefit the community. The one 
recommends paying a certain sam to obtain in- 
surance for a larger amount to be received by his 
family after his death. In this case there is no 
producing or earning property: it merely passes 
from one to another. In the other case, a man 
plants ten acres of apple trees, and produces, by 
his own exertions, a valuable income. 

We may not be able to make a perfectly cor- 
rect estimate, but we will keep it low. Sup- 
posing the land to be worth $20 per acre, and 
the trees $25 more, the amount would be 
$45. During ten years, the improvement of the 
land will more than pay the interest, and for the 
care and Jabor required by the trees. For the 
last five years, if they are well managed, we 
may suppose them to yield twenty-five cents per 
tree, annually ; and allowing eighty to the acre, 
(some plant one hundred,) this will give $200, 
amounting in the five years to $1000—paying 
the investment, and leaving a balance of $550. 

For the succeeding ten years, one dollar per 
tree would be a very low computation, thus giv- 
ing the sum of $8000; to which add $550, the 
net gain for the first ten years, and we have 
$8550—to say nothing about the interest that 
might have been realized. From thence for- 
ward, $1000 a year would be far below what 
might be expected, if we take some orchards in 
New York as a standard, which have yielded 
from four to six hundred dollars per acre; or 
even here in Maine, where over two hondred 
dollars to the acre has been realized. We have 
proof that our estimate is about 50 per cent. be- 
low what has been already realized. 

If those favorable to Life Insurance can change 
the tables, let it be done. Here, by industry 
and economy, is an increase of property, instead 


pleasant occupation in connection with the amount 
of income, it is believed few will withhold a ver- 
dict in favor of the substitute, instead of the Life 
Insurance. A Svpscaiper. 





_ward with one foot and shake it, then the other: | may exhibit no relationship to one another, but 


through the minute one. In’ course of time, ob- 
servation will enable him to discriminate between 
phenomena that influence one another, and that 
stand in isolation; and the discrimination will 
only be learned in time, for every fact will ap- 
pear to him at first as alike valuable and value- 
less. 

It should be kept in remembrance that it is no 
easy matter to observe phenomena with accura- 
cy. There is a tide in their existence, as in the 
affairs of men, which, when taken at the proper 
time, may lead to sound conviction; but if not, 
to erroneous deduction. How many systems of 
belief have arisen from improper observation ! 
With some persons, if observation confirm not 
preconceived notions, the phenomenon is neg- 
lected or perverted ; but the agricultural student 


should have no prejudiced notions, and regard | 


every occurrence with calmness, and a determin- 
ation to arrive at the truth. It is only in such a 
state of mind he ean hope to make the results 


of actual observation in the field subservient to | 


acquiring a practical knowledge of agriculture. 
The facta to which he should first direct his 
attention, are the effects of the weather for the 


time on the operations of the fields and their | 


products, and on the condition of the live stock. 
He should notice every remarkable occurrence of 


heat or cold, rain or drought, unpleasant or | 


agreeable feeling in the air; the effects following 


any peculiar state of the clouds or other meteors | 
in the air—as storms, aurora-borealis, haloes, | 


and the like; the particular effect of rain or 
drought, heat or cold, in retarding or materially 
altering the labors of the field, and the length of 
time and quantity of rain required to produce 
such an effect; as well as the influence of these 
on the health or growth of plants, and the com- 
fort and condition of animals. 

He should mark the time each kind of crop is 
committed to the ground—how long it takes to 
appear above it, when it comes into ear, and the 


period of harvest: also try to ascertain the quan- 


tity of every kind of crop on the ground before 
it is cut down, and observe whether the event 
corroborates previous judgment :* estimate the 
weight of cattle by the eye at different periods of 
their growth, and check the trials by measure- 
ments; the handling of the beasts for this pur- 
pose will convey much information regarding 


| their progressive state of improvement: attend 


to sheep when slaughtered, weigh the carcass, 
and endeavor to discover the sources of error 
committed in estimating their weights. 

He should keep a register of each field of the 
farm: note the quantity of Jabor it has received, 
the quantity of manure applied, the kind of crop 
sown, with the circumstances attending these 
operations—whether done quickly and in good 
style, or interruptedly, from the hinderance of 
weather or other circumstances. He should as- 


certain in each field the number of ridges re- 


quired to make an acre, and whether the ridges 
be of equal length or not. By this he will the 
more easily ascertain how much dung the field 
receives per acre, the time taken to perform the 
work on ridges of different length, and the com- 
parative value of the crop produced on an acre 
in different parts of the field. The subdivision 
of the field into acres will enable a comparison to 
be made of the relative values of the crops pro- 
duced on varieties of soil in the same field, under 
the same treatment. 

The easiest way of preserving facts is in the 
tabular form, which admits of every one being 
put down under its proper head. A table not 
only exhibits all the facts at a glance, but records 
every one with the least trouble in writing. The 
alvantage of writing them down is to impress 
them more strongly on the memory. The tables 
should consist of ruled columns, in a book of 
sufficient size of leaf to contain columns for every 
subject. 

There should be a plan of the farm, with 
every field having its figure, dimensions, name, 
and direction of the ridges, with the number of 
ridges required to make an acre marked upon it. 

To render the whole system of recording facts 
complete, a summary of the weather, together 
with the produce and value of the crop and 
stock, should be made every year to the end of 
autumn,—the end of the agricultural year. In 
all these ways a mass of useful facts would be 
recorded within the narrow compass of a single 
book; comparisons could be made between the 
results of different seasons; and deductions 
drawn which could not be ascertained by any 
other means. [Stephens’ Farmer’s Guide. 


Written for the Maine Farmer. 
Brown Bread. 

Mr. Eprror :—I am glad to see such an in- 
terest among the ladies to impart the useful 
knowledge of making *‘ Brown Bread.” This 
article eught to take the place of half the nice- 
ties that too often load our tables, and as there 
is a willingness on your part to hear farther upon 
this matter, *‘ I will also show mine opioion,” 
founded upon experience, which, being defined, 
is to know by practice. 

Our bread is called by many ‘‘ the dest,’’ and 
perhaps some may wish to try it. Take one 
part of rye meal and two parts of Indian meal, 
mix it well, add a little salt, and thoroughly wet 
the whole with boiling milk. Stir it frequently 
until cold; then add cold milk, till it is thin 
enough to pour into pans. Bake it in a brick 
oven five or six hours. A Farmer's Wire. 

Vassalboro’, June, 1850. 








Sreamsoat Speep. The steamer Fashion ar- 
rived at Louisville a few days since in forty-nine 
hours from St. Louis, which the Journal says 
is the fastest steamboat travelling on reewrd. 


From the Ohio Cultivator. 
THE FARMER'S SONG. 
BY ELLIS BALLOU. 


Of all the trades by man pursued 
To me the Farmer’s give; 

Foz how could we, I cannot see, 
Without the Farmer, live. 

On him we all for bread depend, 
Of him we get our meat, 

i Our beans, and peas, and fruit, and cheese, 
And every thing we eat. 

And then for healih, the Farmer’s home 
All others does surpass ; 

For it is there, we breathe fresh air, 
Scented with flowers and grass. 


How happy is the Farmer’s home, 
Wheo winter’s passed away; 

The sportive lambs aronnd their dams, 
For joy do skip and play. 

All nature seems to be revived 
At the return of spring; 

The lovely bird again is heard, 
Her sweetest notes to sing. 


How beautiful the fields appear, 
When dress’d in living green; 

With fragrant flower, and leafy bower, 
Most beauteous to be seen. 


And soon the luscious eummer fruits, 
Which give the Farmer cheer, 

The fine strawberry and mayduke cherry, 
In plenty will appear. 

And when the sun bas changed the grain 
From green to golden yellow, 

The Farmer best, of all the rest, 
Is the most happy fellow. 

For it has been his hope and care, 
Since first he stirred the soil; 


Aud shortly he expects to be 
Rewarded for his toil. 


And when old Autuwan comes along, 





He brings delicious fruit, 
The peach so rare, and juicy pear, 


And now the Farmer casts his grain 
Into the mellow ground, 

Where it will grow, through rain and snow, 
Till harvest rolls around. 


| Aad apples each to suit. 
} 
| 
| 


You now may see within his barn 
A full supply of grain; 

And tons of bay well stored away 
To keep it frown the rain. 


' 

| 

And now his cribs he fills with corn, 

His cellar large and warm, 

He fills with roots and winter fruite, P 
Prepared for winter’s storm. 


An‘! thas we find the Farmer spends 
A very happy life; 

For he is free as you may see 
From many a public strife. 


Go on, thou sturdy Farmer, then, 
And plow the grassy sod; 
And when the field its grain doth yield, 
Then bless thy father’s God. 
Virginia Ridge, O., April 20, 1850. 





Exhibition of Works of Industry of all Na- 
tions in 1851. 

The Commissioners having in charge the ar- 
|rangements and management of this grand ex- 
| hibition, have fixed on the first of May, 1851, for 
| its opening. They will be prepared to receive 
'all articles intended for exhibition, at some 
| place in London, to be hereafter named, on and 
| after the first of January, 1851, and goods will be 
| received till the first of March, after which none 
| will be received. In the plan of the exhibition, 

the articles to be offered for prizes, are comprised 

under four general divisions, and the principles 
on which the prizes will be awarded, will be un- 
| derstood from the following extracts from a cir- 
cular issued by the Commissioners: 

**In the department of Raw Materials and Pro- 
duce, prizes will be awarded upon a consideration 
of the value and importance of the article, and 
the superior excellence of the particular speci- 

mens exhibited; and in the case of prepared ma- 
| terials, coming under this head of the Exhibition, 
| the juries will take into account the novelty and 
‘importance of the prepared product, and the su- 
| perior skill and ingenuity manifested in the pro- 
| cess of preparation. 
| “In the department of Machinery, the prizes 
| will be given with reference to novelty in the in- 
vention, superiority in the execution, increased 
efficiency, or increased economy, in the use of 
the article exhibited. The importance, in a 
social or other point of view, of the purposes to 
which the article is to be applied, will also be 
taken into consideration, as will also the amount 
of the difficulties overcome in bringing the inven- 
tion to perfection. , 

“In the department of Manufactures, those 
articles wil] be rewarded which fulfil in the highest 
degree the conditions specified in the sectional 
list already published, viz:—Increased usefulness, 
such as permanency in dyes, improved form and 
| arrangements in articles of utility, &c. Superior 
| quality, or superior skill in workmanship. New 
use of known materials. Use of new materials. 
New combinations of materials, as in metals and 
pottery. Beauty of design in form, or color, or 
| both, with reference of production. 

‘‘In the department of Sculpture, Models, 
and the Plastic Art, the rewards will have refer- 
ence to the beauty and originalty of the speci- 
mens exhibited, to improvements in the processes 
of production, to the application of art to manu- 
factures, and, in the case of models, to the interest 
attaching to the subject they represent.”’ 

All articles of foreign growth or manufactare, 

it is stated, must come under the charge and 
‘sanction of the ‘Central Authority of the 
country of which they are the produce,”’ and that 
‘*it will rest with the Central Authority in each 
country to decide upon the merits of the several 
articles presented fur exhibition, and to take care 
that those which are sent are such as will fairly 
represent the industry of their fellow country- 
men.” 
The Executive Committee of the N. Y. State 
Ag. Society, have requested the President of the 
United States to designate a Commission to take 
charge of such articles as may be sent from the 
the different states. 
that the space on the ground of the exhibition, 
allotted to this country, is 80,000 square feet, 
one half of which will be required for alleys, and 
the other half will be devoted to articies for ex- 
hibition. We shall give further particulars in 
regard to this exhibition, when we learn the action 
of the Executive of the General Government in 
relation to it. [Albany Cultivator. 


See that your cattle have salt regularly. 








Information has been given 


Experiments on Manures. 
| We have seen many instances of marked suc- 
cess in composting manures, and some well 
| worthy of imitation. One farmer, whose farm 
abounds in peat muck, and whuse cultivated lands 
are composed mosily of sandy loam and gravelly 
loam, has applied compost to his crops with 
}marked success. The last season, most of the 
cropsin our county suffered from drought in mid- 
Summer; his cultivated crops escaped the effects 
of it. There was nothing peculiar in his method of 
cultivation, except that he applied his manure to 
the surface and harrowed it well in, and in cul- 
| uvating corn and other hoed crops, kept a level 
| surface, without hilling up, as it is barbarously 
called, and more barbarously practised. This 
| farmer's corn, planted in bills four feet apart, was 
judged to yield sixty bushels w the acre. His 
| potatoes, planted with compost, mostly escaped 
the rot, while those planted on long and uofer- 
/mented manure suffered much from it. His 
“onions yielded well, while on stable dung, muscle 
| bed, and the manures usually applied, the crop, 
owing to the drought, was in many places almost 
\a failure. For carrots, beets and turnips, this 
|has been found equally effectual; nor are its ef- 
| fects less lasting. 

This farmer, who finds himself so well com- 
| pensated that he does not ask for the Society's 
premium, has made within the last eighteen 
; months more than five hundred Joads of compost 
|manure. Attimes when the ordinary work of 
| the farm does not press, he employs his laborers 
|and team in carting into his barn and swine yards 
|swamp muck and peat; this, after lying some 
| months and imbibing the droppings of his stock, 

is ploughed up, and after further exposure to 
their tramping and dropping, is thrown into heaps, 
where it lies ready to be carried to the field. It 
|is thought indispensable to have the muck thor- 
| oughly rotten and decomposed. A piece of peat 
|as large and hard asa brick is as valueless for 
| fertilizing purposes as a stone of equal size; but 
crumble it up, mix it with some heating manure, 
|} and decompose it, and a load of peat compost is 
worth more than a load of yard dung. 
sufficient quantity of dung and urine has not been 
| dropped in the yard upon the muck, it is advisa- 
lble to add more to the heap, and the farmer 
is well paid fur the additional labor of again 
| forking over his manure; the finer and more snuffy 
| it is made, the beiter it is adapted to furnishing 
food to the roots of plants. 

Another method of making compost is, to cart 
directly into the field where it is intended to use 
it, your swamp muck or peat, and there compost, 
by making a layer of muck about four inches in 
depth, then a layer of dung,—horse dung is decid- 
edly the best for this purpose,—and so on, till your 
heap is four or five feet in height, being careful to 
cover the whole with muck or earth, so that the 
ammonia shall notescape. In making a compost, 
you may use one load of dung to three or four of 
muck, justin proportion to the strength of the 
manure. In warm weather, with twice faithful 
forking over, your compost will be ready for use 
in six or eight weeks, (and this is timely for use 
in the autumn,) but it is always essential that the 
peat should be thoroughly decomposed. Such a 
compost on loamy, gravelly, and sandy soils, is 
better than clear manure for crops of corn, pota- 
toes, vegetables of any sort, and for rye. no man- 
ure surpasses it. 

But if you want a compost that will make 
your fields rejoice with a luxuriant harvest, and 
that will be permanent in its effects, to the muck 
and manure add ashes in the the proportion of 
twenty-five or thirty bushels toa cord of compost. 
But wood ashes and leached ashes are too dear. 
That is true. And all the manure we purchase 
in our county costs as much, or more, than in any 
other locality in the Union. It becomes us, then, 
to be more saving, and make the most of our 
resources. The value of peat ashes, compared 
with wood ashes, has not been ascertained—but 
peat abounds with us, and acord of peat will 
yield more ashes than three cords of wood, if 
properly prepared and burnt. 

The farmer whose practice has been referred 
to, has burnt peat toppings, imperfectly dried 
peat, stumps and sods, for the sake of the ashes, 
which have been mixed with his compost, and 
he thinks with decided good effects. When 
burnt in large heaps there is a quantity of charcoal 
left, which, in the opinion of many competent 
judges, is the most valuable of al! fertilizers, and 
as our observation goes, it has not been over es- 
timated. It can be made with us as cheap as 
any where else. An acre of peat will produce 
four or five hundred cords of fuel; in our peat 
meadows we have at our doors, mines more valu- 
able than those of California. How rich and how 
happy would the farmers of our county be, if 
they would be content to use and enjoy the bless- 
ings Heaven has lavished upon them! 

The subject of composting manures deserves 
the attention of farmers, and is sure to reward 
them for all their efforts. There are many other 
substances besides peat which are valuable in the 
compost heap. Let every man improve the 
means he has, and there will be less occasion for 
dissatisfaction with our svil and climate, and less 
disposition for emigration. 

[Transactions of Essex Co. Ag. Society. 
—_ 


Stone Fence. 

In many places there is a goodly sprinkling of 
boulders, commonly called hard heads, scattered 
over the land, which are much in the way and 
very unsightly. Some farmers let them he where 
nature placed them. Others draw them into the 
corners of the fences, where they answer as a 
protection to elder bushes, briars &c., while some 
stack them up like big hay cocks over the field. 

I have just made twenty rods of wall fence of 
a lot I had, and the result of my experience is, 
that the cost of hauling is no more fora fence, 
than for un elder preserver. The actual cost of 
the fence is therefore the cost of laying it op. 1 
had the good fortune to find an old Green Moun- 
tain wall layer; he put up three reds per day 
of wall three feet at bottom, three feet high and 
two feet on top, at one dollar per day and board, 
being about three shillings per rod. I finish with 
blocks across the wall and pole on top, cvst five 
cents more per rod. And my sione are now or- 
namental and useful, instead of a nuisance, as 
befure, and will be a fence when generations have 

away. 
oe less work to lay the wall as the 
stone are hauled, than afterwards. (Ohio Cull. 
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Wealth is the product of labor. 
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Farm Work for June. 

Tilling among corn, potatoes, and young trees 
‘should commence early, for this diminishes labor 
as it increases the plants. Magny trees cease to 
extend their shoots before June passes, and if a 
good growth is expected the earth about them 
| Should be stirred early. You cannot hope that a 
|young tree will grow while a mass of green 
|sward sod surrounds it. 

Carrots, parsnips and beets may be sown in the 
|fore part of this month. The seeds should all be 
soaked in warm water and then mixed with plaster 
jor ashes to separate them easily from each other. 
|When planted, the grovud should be pressed 
|down close on the seeds. One inch of loam is 
| thick enough if well pressed down, 

| Cucumbers, melons, squashes, and pumpkins, 
| may be planted, with a better prospect of success 
(than ut an early day. Charcoal dust is good te 
isprinkle over the hills, for charcoal attracts the 
| heat like a black coat, and chareoal is no favorite 
| of flies and grubs. If a box two feet square, with- 
;out any bottom, is placed over each hill, and cov- 
jered with the cheapest kind of gauze, or cotton 
cloth, the hill will be the warmer for it and the 
| bugs will be excluded. This may be as cheap as 
j killing the bugs by hand afier they have done 
| mischief to vines. 

Beans in abundance should be planted in the 
garden, aud if they are not wanted for the table 
they may be threshed and ground, with corn, for 
the cows. More peas will be needed than you 
will have from the plants that came up in March. 
Peas sown at this time repay, in some measure, 
the labor of producing. 

Fencing materials begin to rot in warm weather 
if permitted to lie on the ground. Good fences 
make orderly cattle. It is not good policy to 
tempt cattle by poor fences, or to try the experi- 
ment of leaving a single rail when three may be 
had. If your fences are of wood you must look 
to them after every high wind. 

{Massachusetts Ploughman. 


| 





In breaking or managing a horse, however in- 
| tractable or stubborn his temper may be, preserve 
| yourown. Almost every fault of the brute arises 
| from ignorance. Be patient with him, teach and 
coax him and success, in time, isceriain. There 
| are tricks, however, which are the results of con- 
firmed habit or viciousness, and these sometimes 
require a different treatment. A horse sccus- 
tomed to starting and running away, may be ef- 
fectually cured by putting him to the top of his 
speed on such occasions, and renoing him till 
pretty thoroughly exhausted. 

A horse that had a trick of pulling at his bridle 
and breaking it, was at last reduced to better 
habits, by tying him tightly to a stake driven on 
the bank of a deep stream. With his tail point- 
ing to the water, he commenced pulling at the 
halter, which suddenly parted, over the bank he 
tumbled, and after a somerset or two, and floun- 
dering a while in the water, he was satisfied to 
remain at his post in future, and break no more 
bridles. 

A ram has been cured of butting at everything 
and everybody, by placing an unresisting effigy 
in a similar position; when the sudden assault on 
a wintry day, resulted in tumbling his ramship inte 
a cold bath, which his improved manners took 
good care to avoid in future. 

A sheep killing dog has been made too much 
ashamed ever again to look a sheep in the face, 
by tying his hind legs toa stout ram, on the brow 
of a hill, while the flock were quietly feeding at 
the bottom. On being set free, and somewhat 
startled at setting out, in his haste to rejoin his 
friends, he tumbled and thumped ms er Tray se 
sadly over the stones and gullies, thathe was 
quite satisfied to confine himself to cooked mut- 
ton thereafter. 

Man's reason was given him to control ‘‘the 
beasts of the field and the birds of the air,’’ by 
other means than brute force. If he will bring 
this into play, he will have no difficulty in meeting 
and overcoming every emergency of perveise in- 
stinct or bad habit in the dumb things, by his 





superior cunning. [American Agriculturist. 
Apple Orchards. 


Can you, through the medium of your paper, 
tell me how apple trees can be made to bear year- 
ly a good crop' It was my impression previous 
to reading your paper that some apple trees bear 
only once in two years. But I suppose that the 
majority of fruit wees will yield a crop, under 
proper culture, yearly. I have some growing in 
turf ground, whieh six or eight years ago pro- 
duced good fruit, but now, even when they de 
bear, much of it falls off prematurely. The soil 
in which they are situated is of a very rich black 
earth. A Svusscaiser. 

Southampton, L. I., April, 1850. 

In answer to the above, we would inferm our 
correspondent that Mr R. L. Pell, of Pelham, 
Ulster county, New York, has succeeded in mak- 
ing his Newton pippin trees bear every year by 
forking in around the roots a liberal eompost of 
charcoal, bonedust, common salt, soot, wood 
ashes, and oyster-shell lime. To this may be 
added brick dust, burnt clay, leaf mould, or green- 
sand marl. By keeping the trees properly clean- 
ed and pruned, they can not fail to bear. 

[American Agriculturist. 





Ox Prunive Orcuarns. Fruit trees should 
be pruned every year, so as to permit the air and 
sun-light to pass through the tops ; as very little 
good fruit will be produced on large trees that 
have never been pruned. In early life I was 
taught that the trunks of apple trees should be 
so low that the lower limbs would rest on the 
ground when loaded with fruit; but I have 
changed my views on this point. I now think 
it best to have the trunks of my trees from five 
and a half to six feet high. 

We have several orchards in our county which 
have never been pruned, and it is found that the 
fruit from these trees does not keep as well as 
that from well pruned trees. J think that in 
few years there will be no sale for fruit from un- 
trimmed trees. (Ohio Cult. 





Aw iscentovs Rocur. The Leuisville papers 
state that the conviet Estelle, who recently 
escaped from the Kentucky State — 1s one 
of the most ingenious fellows in country. 
While in prison he made a clock entirely of sheet 
iron, which is as good a time piece se the best of 
regulators. 
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The Cliff or Moon-fronted Swallow. 
(Mirundo Lunifrontis ) 

If any of our Ornithologists wish to see some 
fine specimens of the Cliff or Moon-frooted Swal- 
low, they. will find one of the most aumerous 
and lively colonies of them congregated around 
the meeting-house in East Winthrop. The ar- 
chiteet, while constructing the house, made 
breaks at regular intervals in the moulding under 
the eaves, merely for the ornament of it; but 
these sagacious birds, saw at once that those va- 
cancies or intervals afforded them capital places 
for their nests, and they have accordingly made 
one in each of them, and are enjoying life in high 
glee. This species of swallow was first discov- 
ered by Say and his party, who were attached to 
Long's expedition to the Rocky Mountains, thirty 
vearsago. Say found them in that region stick- 
ing their mud houses in the chinks and angles of 
the cliffs, and hence their name, ‘Cliff Swallow,’ 
wr, sometimes, moon-fronted swallow, because of 
& white spot on their foreheads, somewhat in the 
shape of a half-moon. Their nests are built of 
med, ina round or globular form, with a hole in 
the lower part for them to creep into. This form 
keeps them dry, and when built under the jets or 
eaves ofa,building, they are completely sheltered 
trom the storms or scorching rays of the sun. 

They are a lively, sociable bird, always gay 
and active. ‘They live in communities, or as we 
should say rather, in colonies, for each pair build 
a nest for themselves, and never infringe upon 
vthers. They go south in the winter, and 
repair in the spring to their former habitations, 
which they put in order and use, if not destroyed, 
as long as they live. They are harmtess, but 
very active in destroying insects. When their 
Colony gets too full, a part of them start off to 
some other place, and make another settlement, 
vod in this way they are gradually spreading 
over the State. 
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The Freshet on Dead River. 


The following communication was not received 
in season for our last week's paper. We hope 
the petition referred to will receive that atten- 
tion from the Legislature which its importance 
demands. The roads have been built and re- 
paired by assessments on the land through which 
they pass, but as a part of the townships have 
become forfeited to the State, the County Com- 
iissioners cannot tax them, and the burden of 
the unusual repairs rendered necessary by this 
freshet, bears oppressively and unequally upon 
the inhabitants, and it seems no more than just 
fir the State to lend its aid in putting them in 
oi der. 


Me. Eprror :—Having seen in your paper 
of May 30, that you had a very high freshet on 
the Kennebec, I thought 1 would just Jet you 
know how we fared away up on Dead River. 
We have had the smartest freshet that has been 
known on this river for many years, compelling 
many to leave their own dwellings for their 
neighbors’, or flee to the mountains. One newly 
married couple had to get out of their window, 
take a raft and sail down river. 

Much damage has been done to bridges, and 
the roads have been badly washed. Many places 
are almost impassable. As near as I can learn, 
the inhabitants are doing finely, by repairing, &c., 
but what can so few do on so many miles of bad 
roads? We have petitioned the Legislature for 
at appropriation to repair the roads, and we 
hope they will consider our case, and do for us 
as their best jadgment may dictate. Our roads 
wre used by men from all parts of the State and 
from other States. We have the material here 
to help the State, if we only had good roads to 
eucourage those of strong hands and firm hearts 
to come in and clear lands, raise grain, hay, d&c. 

A Svusscriper. 

Dead River, June 1, 1850. 








Drownep. Robert Alexander, of Bowdoin- 
ham, the Baggage-master on board the Steamer 
T. F. Secor, was drowned in the river, a short 
distance below Gardiner, on Saturday afternoon 
Jast. Alexander and another young man were 
engaged ina playful scuffle near the gangway 
just forward of the wheel, when, as they leaned 
against the rail, it slipped from its place, and 
they both fell overboard. They succeeded in 
getting clear of the wheel, and afier struggling 
together and sinking two or three times, Alex- 
ander became so much exhausted that his com- 
panion was forced to leave him to his fate, in 
order to save his own life. He was soon after 
taken on board a boat which had put off from the 
shure, but on going to the place where Alexander 
was last seen, he had sunk to rise no more. 

» Mr. Alexander was a widower, and he leaves 
three children to mourn his untimely fate. We 
urderstand that the body was found on Sunday. 


A New Baker. 

We have received, and nave ‘ put upon his 
trial,’’ a newly invented Baker. It was invented 
and patented by a Mr. Hotchkins of the State of 
New York, and is calied the “ Portable Baker 
aud Fuel Saver.” 

We have giver, it only one trial since we have 
had it, but that one indicates it to be all that is 
claimed for it. We shall put it through a regu- 
lar course of ‘* fiery ordeals,’ and shall report a 
statement of facts when we get through. They 
ave introduced among us by Mr. N. Pope of Vas. 
salhoro’, who is ready to contract with those who 
wish to purchase town or country rights, or to 
manufacture and sell. 

N. Pope's address is East Vassalboro, and the 
Bakers may be had of Lewis P. Mead & Co. 
Augusta, and Edwin Coffin, Waterville, Me. 








More Rain. Afier having a week of pleas- 
ant, growing weather, it commenced reining 
here on Sunday night or early Monday morning, 
and it continued to pour, with but litle intermis- 
sion, until Tuesday forenoon. ‘This rain has 
exused still another freshet in the Kennebec. 
On Tuesday morning the wharves in this city 
were covered with water, and at the time our 
paper goes to press it is still rising. 





Lapies’ Wreatu. Mr. A. F. Bartlett of this 
city has laid upon our table two numbers of the 
Ladies’ Wreath. It is a monthly Magazine, il- 
Justrated with fine steel engravings, and beauti- 
fu’, colored lithographic plates, and it makes an 
annual volume of more than four hundred pages 
of useful and entertaining reading matter. The 
Wreath is published in New York, by Martin & 
Miller, at $1 per year, in advance. Mr. Bart- 
lett is Agent for the work. , 
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Boston papers by Express. . 


furnishes the following account of the escape of | says : * A violent and very fatal species of dys- 


an eye-witness : 

The late rains have swelled the Androscoggin 
to an unusual height, and caused the logs and 
driftwood to run in considerable quantities. On 
Monday afternoon, May 27, Russell B. Hersey 
and Geo. W. Daily, who live near North Tor- 
ner Bridge, were picking up drift stuff for fuel, 
with a boat, half a mile above the Bridge. They 
intended to land nearer the Bridge, but not being 
much used to such quick waters, they were pot 
able, with all their skill, to get on shore ; and 
the boat upset soon after going under the Bridge. 
It, however, soon righted, nearly full of water, | 
with both of them in it. The second pitch, a 
little above the falls, turned them over again, | 
and Daily was unable to take the boat, so he 
boldly encountered the Androscoggin amidst its 
foaming billows. Daily, being used to swimming, 
went over the falls in safety, and reached the 
shore on the east side of the river, abont one 
hundred rods from the Bridge. Hersey could not 
swim at all, but he was lucky enough to cling 
to the boat, and when he went by Daily, they 
were but a few rods apart, and spoke to each 
other—Daily on shore and Hersey by the boat. 
Soon after this Hersey got on to the boat, for it 
was bottom upwards ; and by paddling with his 
hands, he came so near the west shore that a 
rope was thrown to him, which he caught, and 
was brought to the shore, one mile and a quarter 
from the Bridge, among a number of spectators, 
who hurrahed lustily, and were answered, in like 
manner, by those on the opposite side. Hersey 
and Daily were on the best terms with each other, 
and their presence of mind undoubtedly saved 
their lives amidst a thousand perils and dangers. 
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Nashville Convention. 

The Southern Convention, which has been in| 
agitation for some time, by a portion of the slave 
States, met at Nashville, Tennessee, on Monday 
of last week. Nine States were represented, 
although some of them had only one member 1n | 
attendance. After much discussion it was 
agreed thatthe Convention vote by States. This 
Convention does not seem to meet with general 
favor even at the South; and whether its real 
design is to intimidate the politicians of the 
North, so as to prevent such legislation as jus- 
tice, humanity and the sentiments of the people | 
demand, or whether it is to excite the South to | 
disunion, we trust it wil] be alike ineffectual. | 


The following are the principal Resolutions that | 
have been offered, up to Thursday last. 

A committee from the several delegations was 
announced as members of the committee order- 
ed by the resolution of Tuesday, to consider and | 
report on all resolutions which may be presented 
for the action of the convention. 

Resolutions offered by the following gentlemen 
were read and referred to the above committee : 

Ist. Mr. Campbell of Alabama—Resolutions 
taking strong Southern grounds, and averse to 
any compromise. 

2. By Mr. Ewing of Alabama—Resolutions | 
denying the rights of Congress to receive and | 
consider resolutions and petitions, &c. sent from | 
non-slaveholding states, having a tendency to af- 
fect the abolition of slavery in the slave states. 

3d. From Mr. Berrien of Georgia—Resolu- 
tions containing Southern sentiments in regard 
to the slavery question, but saying that they 
should accept a3 a compromise the Missouri line 
of 36 30. 

4th. By Mr. Dawson of Georgia—Resolu- 
tion recommending liberal patronage to the South- 
ern paper to be established at Washington. 

5th. By Mr. Rae of Mobile—Resolutions 
embodying the ultra Southern doctrine, and rec- 
ommending nonintercourse in certain events, but 
being willing to compromise on the Missouri line. 











Manvuracture or Porcetain Teeru. The 
Bath Times, in speaking of the manufacture of 


1000 milch cows in New York, which, on the | 


Sickness in the South. The Vicksburg Whig 


entery is prevailing extensively over the whole 
South. We presume it to be consequent upon 
the unseasonable weather of the past six or eight 
weeks.” 

Melancholy Affair. The bursting of a cam- 
phene lamp, in a store in New Orleans, lately, 
set fire to the building, burnt it down, consuming 
a woman aod two children in the flames, and 
causing the death of a man, who fractured his 
skull by jumping from a second story window. 

A great haul. The Lowell Journal states that 

a Mr. Baker took three hundred shad at one haul, 
on a late morning, just below the bridge in Law- 
rence. 
Droughtin the West. While we were having the 
late copious rains, the people of the West were 
suffering from drought. The Ohio Cultivator of 
May 31, states that no rain had fallen there for 
a month, and that the crops were suffering im- 
mensely. The Detroit Advertiser states that 
unless rain falls within a week, the wheat will 
be ruined ; and the Sheboygan Mercury says the 
western woods are burning up. 

Liberia. Late accounts from Liberia represent 
the colony as being exceedingly prosperous. 


The Southern Organ. The new Southern 
organ about to be established at Washington to 
advocate the abominations of slavery and slavery 
extension, is to be called the Southern Press. 
It is to be issued tri-weekly and weekly, under 
the editorial supervision of Mr. De Leon of Peo- 
dleton, S. C., and Elwood Fisher. 

Gen. Quitman, instead of going to Cuba, as 
it was reported, was at Vicksbarg, on the 14th 
ult., making investments in cotton lands. 

Educational Convention. The friends of edu- 
cation in the United States, are to hold their 
Convention in Philadelphia, on the fourth 
Wednesday of August next, pursuant to adjourn- 
ment in October last. 

New York Dairies. There are, according to 
statistics in Ewbank’s forthcoming report, 1,000,- 





average, yield in dairy products, $20 per year for | 
each head. 


Curious change in trade. "Two thousand bar- 
rels of Flour were lately sold in New York for 
shipment to New Orleans,. where the price has 
advanced to $7,50 per barrel owing to scarcity. 

Destruction of Ice. The Hallowell Gazette 
says that by the late freshet five large buildings 
on the river filled with ice were upset and the 
contents carried away by the flood, leaving but 
a small quantity for shipment on the Kennebec. 

British Iron. Immense quantities of foreign 
iron are said to be coming into New York, and | 
the Express notices six thousand tons imported 
by one New York house, to meet home orders. 


Death of Mr. Maffit. Rev. John Newland | 
Maffit is dead. He died in Alabama, after a few 
hours illness, of spasm of the heart. 

Fire in Westbrook. The store of Albert Rob- 
inson, in Westbrook, was entirely destroyed by 
fire on Monday night of last week, with every 
thing it contained, even to the watch dog. It is 
supposed it was set on fire. 

New Custom House. A new Custom House 
is in process of erection at Eastport, Me. The 
Eastport Sentinel says it will probably be com- 
pleted and furnished about the Ist of September. 
The building will be fire-proof, and, altogether, 
will cost $32,000. 

Routes to Liverpool. It appears from an arti- 
cle in the New York Courier & Enquirer, that 
the distance between New York and Liverpool 
is 3084 miles, while from Boston to Liverpool it 
it but 2849, making a difference of 235 miles in 
in favor of the route from Boston via Halifax. 

Gold in Indiana. A discovery of gold mines 





porcelain teeth in that city, states that it is the 
only establishment for manufacturing such teeth 


in the State. This is not the case, friend.— | TS and diggers from Indiana and the adjoining 
Why, we have one of these fiery furnaces with- | States are hard at work, and, according to their 


in a stone’s throw of our office, where Drs. Pope 
& Cook turn out some of the handsomest and 
most brilliant teeth you ever saw ; and not only 
teeth but gums, too, all shaped and tinted like 
the veritable gum itself. Indeed, they look so 
clean and nice, that one is half inclined to ex- 
change the decaying and mortal ‘* fizins’’ of his 
own mouth, for a set of these incorruptibles. 
The plate work of these gentlemen, when com- 
pared with some ‘* Boston work,”’ is far superior. 





Written for the Maine Farmer. 


June. 

The first month of summer has again come, 
and with its coming, warm weather has come 
also. The past months of April and May have 
been extremely wet, though not very cold; con- 
sequently farmers are backward about their work. 
Many have but just finished their planting and 
sowing. 

But things have taken a different turn since 
June has ‘* taken the stand.”” We now have 
warm and pleasant weather, and the way old 
“* Sol’’ pours down the heat, is a warning to un- 
shaded ** hanimals,"’ certainly. 

Who does not love the soft breezes of ** leafy 
June,”’ as they come gently over the western 
hill, waving the tops of the newly-leaved trees in 
graceful undulations, and bearing on its wings 
the fragrance of innumerable flowers. 

June is surely a lovely month, with its green 
fields of grass and grain—its flowers, and other 
things ** too numerous to mention.”’ 


“Now comes thy glory, in the summer months, 
With light and heat refulgent. Now thy sun 
Shoots full perfection thro’ the swelling year ; 

Aud of thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks ; 

And oft at dawn, deep-noon, or talling eve, 

By brooks and groves, in hollow whisp’ring gales.” 


The following I copy from an editorial in an 
old volume of the Maine Farmer : 

“The country has now put on the livery of 
summer, and adorned itself with all the honors 
and ornaments of *‘ leafy June.’’ The mere 
lover of nature will look upon the landscape be- 
fore him, as a beautiful and charming view, com- 
bining all the riches and lovely touches which 
render such seenes charming, and stir up the 
heart to admiration of the works of God.”’ 

Winthrop, June 8, 1850. W.S.M. 





Rais. By the politeness of Prof. Cleaveland, 
we are informed that the quantity of rain which 
fell at Brunswick, Maine, in May, 1850, was 
sixteen inches and 57-100ths. In the year 1814, 
the whole geneity of rain was forty-seven inches 
and 2-10ths, of which eleven inches and 4-10ths 
fell in the month of May. The whole quantity 
for the year was much above the average. 

[Portland Argus. 





Immense Boom. We are credibly informed 
that there are over half a million dollars worth 


freshet in waking and securing a boom one mile 
and a half in extending from A 
point to Pork point. About 500 piles have been 





, it is said, will exceed $5000, 
The ‘People’s Press states that the 


bia, received from their B. 
Ww. 96,000 on the salcof t 
boots. The adventure is said to be . 


| looked better—the cold wet weather having prov- 


has been made in Indiana on several small creeks 
not far from Bloomington. Companies of wash- 


own account, are making good wages. The 
work is said to be very laborious, but the ex- 
penses are light. 

Trade with the Provinces. ‘Thirty-two British 
brigs and schooners, laden with valuable cargoes, 
arrived at Boston, on the 25th ult., from Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. 


A Jam. One thousand nine hundred and fifty 
passengers went from New York to Albany, on 
Friday, 31st ult., in the steamer Isaac Newton 
—1550 of whom were emigrants. 


Western Cotton Factory. A cotton factory of 
10,000 spindles, is soon to go into operation at 
Carrolton, Indiana. The stock of the company, 
all of which is paid in, is $250,000. 

Massachusett; State Prison. There are in the 
Charlestown State Prison four hundred and thirty 
convicts, and the building is so crowded that 
some cells contain five convicts each. 

Ohio. The Constitutional State Convention 
in session at Columbus will agree upon biennial 
sessions of the Legislature, and two years’ term 
of service to Senators. 

Cotton in England. England, during the last 
twenty-seven years, has paid the United States 
more than $1,500,000,000 for the single article of 
cotton. 

Distressing Calamity. On Friday, May 24th, 
the house of Alpheus Earl, in China, St. Clair 
country, Michigan, was burned, and his aged 
mother and two children perished in the flames. 
The daughter of the lady, who had been at the 
East, reached the spot the day of the calamity. 


Rain. The Portsmouth Journal says that dur- 
ing one month, commencing April 29, the quan- 
tity of rain which fell was eleven inches, being 
about one-third the average quantity during the 
year. 

Cholera. ‘The Harrison Gazette, published at 
Corydon, la., says that there had been six 
deaths by cholera in that county the week prev- 
ious. ‘The persons were engaged in peeling tan 
bark on the river hills, camping out, and living 
principally upon fresh fish, which it was thought 
caused the disease. 

Texan Wool. A cargo of wool was recently 
received at Galveston, from the Neuces Valley. 
Texas promises to be one of the most important 
wool-growing sections of the Union. 

Rain in Virginia. During the past five 
months of the present year, the quantity of rain 
which fell at Alexandria, Va., was 204 inches. 
During the same period last year, the quantity 
was 94 inches. 

Cuba Expedition. It is said that six millions 
of dollars have been expended in equipping the 
now vanquished Cuba expedition, and that two 
millions more are in fund in New Orleans. 

Jewish Synagogue. A new Jewish Syna- 
gogue was lately consecrated in New York city, 
in presence of two thousand persons. 

Chinese Pirates. 1a a bay in China, about 
fifiy miles from Hong Kong, the English have 
recently destroyed thirteen piratical junks and 
killed two hundred and twenty men. 

Cotton Factory in Charleston. Two hund 
and sixty thousand dollars have been subscribed 
at Charleston, S. C., for the erection of a cotton 
factory. J id 

‘The Wheat Crop. The Rochester American 
of last week, states that the wheat crop never 
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the individual who murdered Cornelius Mooney, 
a watchman of Moyamensing, while in the dis- 
charge of his duty during the disturbances o 
the night of the 26th ult. ‘ 

Poisoned by wild parsnips. The Toronto 
Christian Guardian states that five persons were 
poisoned by eating soup made of wild parsnips. 
Four of them died in four hours. A little girl 
lived a few days. They took an emetic as soon 
as they discovered their danger, but it was too 
late. 

Nashua, N. H. The population of Nashua, 
N. H., is 5564—females 3275—males 2289. 


Appointment. The Senate have confirmed the 
nomination of Hon. Luther Severance, of this 
city, as consul to the Sandwich Islands. 


Unrolling a Mummy. 

The citizens of Boston were greatly interested 
in witnessing the process of unrolling an ancient 
Egyptian mummy, at the Tremont Temple, last 
week. The mummy belonged to the collection 
of Mr. Gliddon, the celebrated lecturer on Egyp- 
tian antiquities. ‘Ihe lectures connected with 
the unrolling, commenced on Monday and 
closed on Friday. It was supposed that the 
body was that of a female, but it proved to be 
that of aman. We copy the following extracts 
from the report of Mr. Gliddon’s lectures, in the 
Boston Traveller : 

The Mummy to be opened was purchased 
about five years ago, at Thebes, by the celebrated 
Mr. Harris, at the mouth of the pit ; and there 
could be no mistake as to its genuineness. Ow- 
ing tothe interference of government, it was five 
years before he received it. When he received 
it, it had not been taken from the outer case. 
As it was laid into the outer coffin, it was smear- 
ed with bitumen. Before this, it was beautifully 
painted and gilded ; but owing to the smearing of 
the bitumen, all but the name of the lady, whose 
body it was, was obliterated. This initial was 
Ancu, meaning fife. She was a daughter of 
one of the Theban aristocracy. A representa- 
tion of her face was carved on the case. 

Mr. Glidden explained some illustrations 
which were hanging up in view of the audience ; 
one of which was a map of the region which 
contains the pyramids. ‘hese are situated on an 
alluvial soil, between the Nile 4nd rocky eleva- 
tions back of it. There are 69 of the pyramids, 
which commenced with the third dynasty, about 
the thirteenth century before Christ, and termin- 
ated about 1500 years afterwards. A Prussian 
commission had explored them ; and it was their 
opinion that these were the earliest monuments 
of man in existence. 

Mr. Gliddon proceeded to explain by what 
means the ago of mummies can be ascertained. 
In the earliest times, the bodies were not smeared 
with bitumen, but simply salted and swathed in 
woollen cloths. Afterwards, woolen was abol- 
ished, and linen substituted. The bitumen was 
introduced nearly two thousand years after the 
commencement of mummification. The introduc- 
tion of bitumen marked an era in the art of em- 
balming. At that period, about the 15th century 
before Christ, the style of the coffin was also 
changed. The square coffin gave place to the 
oval style. 





Mr. Hobbs of York bill | 
¢| t@ increase the capital stock of the Aulnetio and 





Tvespay, June 4. 


Senate. 


St. Lawrence Railroad Company, which was 
read and assigned. 

Mr. Rea presented the petition of D. Sewall 
and others for alteration ef Goten meee 
lication of bans, which was read and on the 
table. Mr. R. remarked that this subject is at- 
tractipg attention, and assuming importance. 
There is a general averseness to the posting of 
intentions of marriage. Other states generally 
have changed their laws, and with the present 
facilities for travelling, there will be increasing 
numbers of our young travelling out of the 
state to have their nuptial knot tied. Mr. R. in- 
timated his intention hereafter to move for a se- 
lect committee on this matter, 

Hovse. Mr. ‘Talbot of Lubec, from the com- | 
mittee on elections, submitted a report accompa-_ 
nied by a resolve declaring Loring D. Hayes en- 
titled to a seat in the House, as a representative | 
from the towns of Garland and Exeter. The re-| 
port was accepted. 

On motion of Mr. Norcross of Livermore, the 
committee on the judiciary were directed to in- 
quire into the expediency of allowing to married 
women the disposal of their property, without the 
consent of their husbands. 

Passed finally—Bill additional to chapter 171 
of the revised Statutes; amendatory of an act to 
incorporate the city of Augusta; to incorporate 
the Portland Seciety of Natural History; resolve 
making an appropriation for the repair of a bridge 
across the mouth of Mattawamkeag river. 

The slavery resolves were taken up, and Mr. 
Bradbury of Eastport addressed the House on the 
subject. 





Wepnespay, June 5. 

Senate. Mr. Neal called up the bill to amend 
chapter 109 of the statutes of 1844, and explained 
its operation. ‘The act of 1844 restricted manu- 
facturing corporations, in the amount of debts 
which they may contract, to one-half the capital 
stock paid in; and it is proposed to extend the 
limit to three-fourths. It seemed to be necessary 
for these cot porporations at times to exceed one- 
half, and Mr. N. understood that in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Connecticut, they are allow- 
ed to contract debts to the amount of 100 per 
cent. of their capital. Should this bill be passed, 
the public will be better protected in this state 
than elsewhere. 

This bill was debated by several Senators till 
near the hour of adjournment, when it was laid 
on the table, till to-morrow. 

Hovse. On motion of Mr. Dunnells, of Har- 
rison, the committee on the judiciary was direct- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of so altering 
the law exempting property from attachment, as 
to collect just bills for the support of a man's 
family who neglects or refuses to support them 
himself. 

The slavery resolves were discussed by Mr. 
Bradbury of Eastport, and Mr. Carter of Port- 
land. 

Tavrspay, June 6. 

Senate. The bill to incorporate the trustees 
of the ministry at large, in Portland was read a 
second time, and after some discussion was laid 
on the table. 

The bill to amend chapter 109 of the statutes 
of 1844 was further discussed, and laid on the 
table. 

House. Mr. Talbot from the Committee on 
elections submitted a report declaring Geo. W. 





After this period, less attention was paid to 
embalming, and deceptions were practiced by the 
undertakers, who, to save time, dipped the body 
in a solution of boiling bitumen, that penetrated 
and blackened the very bone. To show the dif- 
ference between a body that was embalmed with bi- 


| Millet entitled to a seat in the House, from the 
| Paris and Woodstock district. Afier along de- 
| bate the resolve passed. The Committee on pay 
| roll were directed to make up the regular pay of 
| Joseph H. King (the claimant of the seat) to this 
| date. 
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tumen, and one that was not, he exhibited the head| Mr. Stanley presented the petition of the coun- 
of one that was blackened with bitumen, and a foot | ty attorney of Kennebec for increase of salary, 
of a girl embalmed before the use of bitumen, | which was referred to the delegation from Ken- 
which was a light color, and which he said must | nebec. 
date back as far as the 22d century before Christ, | Fripay, June 7. 
and was the oldest specimen which he had He) Senate. The greater portion of the session 
also exhibited the head of a girl, with beautiful | was occupied in the discussion of the bill extend- 
silky hair of light auburn color. | ing the limit of manufacturing corporations rela- 
He proceeded to exhibit specimens of embalm- | tive to the contraction of debts to three-fourths of 
ed animals. The Ibis was embalmed in earthen | their capital stock. The bill was again laid on 
pots; and there was one place where there were | the table. 
so many, that, though every person thathad been} Jiouse. Mr. Carter of Portland, from a select 
there for twenty years had broken thirty or forty | committee, to which was referred an order pre- 
of them, yet there was no percepuble diminution. | sented by Mr. Quinnam, relative to the confine- 
He exhibited several specimens of the ibis, haw | ment of our colored seamen in Southern ports, 
owl, the sacred calf, &c. ‘ , | reported a resolve in relation to the same, which 
But among the most extraordinary practices of was read once, and Ft iday next assigned. 
this singular people, was that of embalming | Mr. Quinnam, of Litchfield, moved to recon- 
crocodiles. He had been down into a pit between sider the vote declaring Geo. W. Millet entitled 
three and four hundred feet, from which he had | to 4 seat in the House. The motion was laid 





ed highly advantageous. 


brought up several specimens, of every size, 


from a week old to fifteen or twenty feet long—| 


some of which he exhibited. Professor Agassiz 
unrolled, before the audience, an Ibis, and found 
that the bandages were made up of little pieces o 
cloth a few inches long. A wing was shown, 
with the feathers in a state of good preservation. 
He said it was the same bird as the Ibis of the 
present day. 

Mr. Gliddon commenced at 12 o'clock on Fri- 
day, at the Tremont Temple, with some remarks 
on the origin of mummification, which he traced 
to the practice of burying in the sand, which in 
Egypt contained alum, nitre, and another salt, 


that preserved the bodies. He fixed the age of | 


this mummy, by the coffin and mode of embalm- 
ing with bitumen, and by other marks to as late a 
date as fifteen hundred years B. C. Mummies 
continued to be made as late as the 4th or Sth 
century, A. D., and there must have been as ma- 
ny as 500 millions embalmed during the 4000 
years continuance of the practice, at an expense 
of 330 millions of of dollars, which went to the 
priests. His opinion was, that the practice was 
at first adopted from convenience, and that it 
owed its continuance partly to the fact that it 
brought a revenue to the priests. __ 

In regard to the present mummy, the outer 


case, the inner coffin, and the carving of the face | 


on both, were those of a female: and so was the 
inscription. But the body turned out to be that 
ofaman. But mistakes, he said, would occur in 
the best regulated families; and where there 
were 7000 bodies on hand at the same time, it 
was no wonder that one should get into the 
wrong coffin. He then read the letter of Mr. 
Harris, who obtained the mummy, who said this 


| on the table, and Thursday next assigned. 
| The slavery resolves were discussed by Mr. 
Carter of Portland, and Mr. Martin of Poland, 


and laid on the table till Monday. 

| Saturpay, June 8, 
| Senate. Billto amend chapter 109 of the 
| statutes of 1544, was taken up, and the amend- 
ment of Mr. Chase was rejected, 510 12. The 
amendment of Mr. Shepley was adopted, yeas 
14, nays 4. The bill was then passed to be en- 
| grossed, yeas 12, nays 6. 

| A resolve was submitted by Mr. Chase relative 
| to the message of the Governor on the case of the 
| Wentworths, approving the course of the Exec- 
utive in delivering them up to the New Hamp- 
shire authorities, which was read and assigned. 

A message was received from the House, an- 
nouncing the decease of Thomas M. Webber, of 
Bremen, a member of the House,—and on mo- 
tion of Mr. Pickard, the Senate adjourned. 

House. Resolve, from the senate, directing 
the secretary of state to notify towns and planta- 
tions designated by the valuation commitiee as 
, hot having made sufficiently complete returns, to 
make them to him forthwith, according to the fol- 
lowing formula: 

Ist, The number of polls; 2d, the different 
items of taxable property with the value attached 
to each; 3d, the whole amount of property; 4th, 
the rate per cent. of valuing property compared 
with their market value; these returns to be based 
upon the valuation of 1849 and duly aitested by 
oath before a magistrate. 

Mr. Sewall of Oldtown was opposed to this re- 
solve, and moved to amend by substituting a 1e- 
solve requiring the secretary of state to issue a 





kind of case generally contained the best kind of subpeena to the neglected towns directing a return 


mummy. It had been authenticated, also, on the 
the way. The coffin was that of a first-class 
mummy, but the wrong body had got into it. 

Mr. Gliddon said he had discovered, on the 
leather straps across the breast, the name of the 
king in whose reign this mummy was made, 
which was Osorcon III]. who was the sixth de- 
scendant from Shishak, the conqueror of Reho- 
boam, which was about 900 years B.C. He 
remarked, also, that, with or near every corpse, 
there was buried an image of the mummy, as a 
testimony that the person had been embalmed, 
and he exhibited one of them which he had found 
in Egypt, and which was that of the mother of 
this king Osorcon III, ia whose reign this mum- 
my was made. 

Mr. Gliddon concluded with some moral reflec- 
tions, with a comparison of the people of whom 
the specimens here exhibited were remains, with 
ourselves and our ancestors, showing that they 
were, like us, of the Caucasian family. The 
house was crowded again, to its utmost capacity, 
illustrating the Yankee disposition to see the end 
of a matter, especially when they have paid for 
the privilege. 

The editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser 
says—‘‘ We have no hesitation in saying, after 
due consultation with those who ought to know, 
that we believe that Mr. Gliddon had every rea- 
son to believe the mommy that which he an- 
nonuced it to be, and that t is no doubt that 
it isa genuine mummy. We also believe that 
his interpretation of inscriptions, so far as 
they have been made, may be relied upon as an 
honest attempt at translation, and an approxima- 
tion to the crae maces wt rd as can ” ex- 
pected. ypherin the papyrus found 
upon the body, may a new feature to this 
curious subject.”’ 





bank, were 


chester. They consisted of saws, skeleton keys, 
&c. Some 


the skeleton keys were of lead, | Perkins, 


of the polls and estates of 1849 to the secretary's 
office; and the secretary was also required under 
direction of the committee on valuation to obtain 
any particular information in relation to the valu- 
ations. ‘I'he resulve further holds the towns sev- 
erally liable to the expense of the subpena; and 
gives the Secretary the same power to enforce 
compliance as the justice of any court of record 
has to compel the attendance of witnesses. 

Passed finally—Bi\| additional w chapter 24th 
of the revised statutes. 

Mr. Hathorn of Bristel, announced the death 
of ‘Thomas M. Webber of Bremen, a member of 
the House, after which the following resolves 
were passed, and the House adjourned. 

Resolved, That the members of this House 
unanimously ex their iation of the 
worth and integrity of Thomas M. Webber, late 
a member of this House, from Bremen. 

Resolved, That we tender our kindest sympa- 
thies to the family and friends of the deceased; 
and that as a testimonial of our respect for his 
memory, the House do now adjourn. 

Monopay, June 10. 

Senate. The President being absent, Hon. 
T. M. Morrow was elected Pesident, pro tem. 

Oa motion of Mr. Hobbs ef Oxford, the com- 
mitiee on agriculture was directed to inquire into 
the expediency of reducing the bounty on wolves 
and bears. ; 

Hovse. On motion of Mr. Sewall of Oldtown, 
the committee on Insane Hospital was directed to 
inquire what further legislation is necessary in 


relation to traust-iring peroous beeomi 








——=_ 





DOINGS OF CONGRESS. 
Moxpay, June 3. 
Senate. Mr. Webster sabmiued ao bill 
amendatory of the act of 1793, providing for the 
reclaiming of fugitives, which bill he had 
we in February last. He moved that the bill” 


on the table and be printed. 
The President communicated reports from the 
heads of Departments, answering Mr. Yulee’s| 


resolution of inquiry respecting the invasion of | ) 


Cuba. 

The Compromise resolutions were then taken 
up and discussed. 

Mr. Butler, of S. C., spoke earnestly against 
the policy of leaving the slavery question open 
for the decision of the people. 

Mr. Hale spoke with much earnestness, arguing 
that, if not prohibited, slavery would certainly 
find its way into the territories; experience proved 
that such would be the case. The Senator from 
Mississippi admitted it, too. He should now and 
furever sist oo prohibiting it. 

Mr. Webster said that he believed slavery 
would not and could not exist in those territories, 
even if promoted and encouraged. Therefore, 
prohibition was unnecessary. 

Mr. Dayton thought Mr. Webster's amend- 
ment an insufficient guaranty against slavery. 

M:. Cass explained the references made in 
debate to his Nicholson lever, and reaffirmed the 
doctrines therein set forth. 

Hovse. The California message was taken up 
and debated. 

Mr. Bucock defended the character of Virginia 
against all insults. He denied the constitution- 
ality of the Wilmot Proviso, and opposed the 
adinission of California. Some of her actions, he 
said, were revolutionary. The south desired 
peace, but not on the terms proposed by the North. 

Mr. Coleock thought the California movement 
the most momentous event that had ever happend 
for the South, and monstrously unwarrantable. 
If the present course of aygression was con- 
tinued, he was in favor of a dissolution of the 
Union. 

Mr. Sylvester next spoke. He said he could 
not see the danger portrayed by others. Such 
people could storm in Congress only. The ad- 
vocates of disunion would become infamous. He 

was quite sick of this talk of disunion. He vin- 
dicated California against the charge of revolu- 
tionary conduct. Her people were bone of our 
bone. He cited precedents of admission under 
similar circumstances, and defended the North 
against the charge of aggression. He also spoke 





in the District. 
Tuespay, June 4. 


Senate. Mr. Benton introduced a resolution 


ports of that State. Laid over. 
Bradbury's resolution relative to removals from 


give reasons for the exercise of this power than 


reasons why they exercised a power confided ex- 
clusively to them. 


dustry 


the California question. 


and condemned slavery. 
Abolitionists and the Free Soilers. 


government from slavery. 


Southera speech. 
Wepnespay, June 5. 


Senate. 


consideration of the omnibus bill. 
—- which provides that nothing in Mr. 


authorise the introduction of slavery in the territo- 
ries, it was rejected by yeas 25, nays 30. 
The question was then taken on Jefferson 


territorial legislatures to pass such laws as may 


to the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
which was rejected—yeas 24, nays 31. 

Hovse. 
the Whole on the California question. 


his position. 


Texas, which the Committee of Thirteen pro- 
posed. Mr. Jones also proposed to add a pro- 
vision that Texas does not sell any of her ter- 
ritory. 


that, is to oppose all settlement of the question. 


a more effectual mode of re-capturing fugitive 
slaves; that the commitee on territories be in- 
structed to report a bill embracing three provi- 
sions. 

Tuvaspay, June 6, 


Senate. The compromise bill was ander dis- 
cussion during the whole session, and several 
amendments were disposed of. The amendment 
offered by Mr. Walker of Wisconsin abolishing 

slavery in the territories acquired from 

exico was lost—20 to 32. An amendment 

relating to the boundaries of Texas was adopted— 
30 to 24. 

Mr. Baldwin submitted an amendment that the 
Mexican laws remain until repealed by Congress. 
Mr. Clay said that this was equivalent to the 
Wilmot evi and opposed it strenuously. 

Mr. Baldwin denied its being the Wilmot Pro- 
viso, and earnestly sustained his amendment. 
Mr. Atchison moved to amend Mr. Baldwin's 
amendment, so as to repeal all Mexican laws on 
the subject. An objection was made to this 
amendment and withdrawn, but it was renewed 
by Mr. Hale, and yeas and nays demanded. — 

Mr. Hale's motion was lost; and Mr. Baldwin's 
motion was lost—23 to 32. 

Hovse. Mr. Otis offered a resolution which 
was adopied, instructing the committee on Com- 
merce to inquire into the expedieacy of modifying 
the 18th section of the an Sp mer tes col- 
lection of duties on imports tonnage, ye 
1799, so as to allow foreign vessels to un at 
any port of delivery, and that they report by bill 
"The House went into committee of the whole 
on the State of the Union on the California ques- 


thon. 

Mr. Tack said that the majority were prevented 
by the unverity from deing what 1s useful to the 
country. This was the very worst feature of 
He advocated the admission of 
the Senate's 


— io: tap 
out of it will wrpany Che He claimed for 
slaves a far happier lot many free whites in 
Eu and America. The commitiee rose, and 
the House, ata quarier to 10 o'clock, adjourned. 
Fray, June 7. 





Sexate. The compromise bill was brought 


strongly in favor of the abolition of the slave trade | 10 the South. 


the President had to call upon the Senate to give | even if Mr. Caldwell desired it. 


Mr. Bradbory replied, saying that he would! Mr. Johnson of Arkansas, next spoke. 
present the resolutions to a vole, and urging is | posed non action, and advocated the line of 36° 
necessity for the sake of the reputation of the | 30, 
thousands of officers who had been removed by | sanctioning of Slavery. 
the Executive, who had declared that the tests | freedom. j 
for office should be honesty, capability and in-| plan and of the proviso, if the South pressed 


Mr. Thompson of Mississippi opposed the ad- 
mission of California and Clay's compromise; and 
advocated non-intervention and the Missouri line. 

John A. King opposed the extension of slavery, 
and advocated the President's recommendations. 


Mr. Booth favored the admission of Califernia, 


Mr. Howe of Pa. ridiculed the fugitive claim, 
and proceeded to show the difference between the 
As to the 
Free Soil principles, all parties at the North were 
agreed, and all were determined to divorce the 
Afver Mr. Howe con- 
cluded no one claimed the floor; but after a little 
delay, Mr. Venable of North Carolina proceeded 
to speak without preparation—making an ultra 


An attempt was made to introduce 
the Cuba message, and afterwards Mr. Brad-| 
bory’s resolution, which were passed over for the 

The question being taken on Mr. Chase's 


avis’s amendmet shall be construed, so as to 


Davis's amendment, which proposes to permit the 


Mr. Jones would give notice of what he will 
offer when in order, which will clearly indicate 


This is not to impair her rights. He 
would, as an alternative, take the Missouri Com- 
promise line, but he believed that to advocate 


Mr. Johnson of Tennessee, gave notice of what 
he intended to offer—the admission of California, 
with suitable boundaries, territorial governments | oats, flaxseed, the pounds of rice and tobacco, the 
for Utah and New Mexico, to be admitted as 
States at such time as may be deemed rational 
and fair; provision made for retroceding the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to Maryland, reserving the | maple sugar, tons of water and dew rotted hemp, 
public buildings and grounds; and providing for 


— - — a — 
up, when Mr. Clemens submitted the amen 
of which he had given notice yesterday. a 
Mr. Clay said that he regarded the section 
simply a» an overture to Texas for a settlement 
of the disputed tile. He submitted that the 
Nueces was the western Jimit of Texas, and 
Texas had no title to any part of New Mexico. 
He argued in favor of leaving the question of the 
existence of slavery in New Mexico to existing 
Jaws, and to the decision of the Supreme Court. 
Te urged the importance of waiving minor con- 
tions and settling the pending difficulties. 
. He alluded to the recent sangoinary conficis 
in Santa Fe, &e. and said that he thought New 
Mexico to be in a perilous situation and in danger 
of a civil war. 
Mr. Rusk said the people of Texas were 
willing to cede a portion of their territory for a 


‘fair equivalent, and he presented the claims of 


Texas in a learned, and able argument. 

Mr. Davis, of Mass., replied and opposed the 
amendment. He reviewed thoroughly the whole 
subject, and contended that the U. 8S. had con- 
quered, acquired, and paid for the disputed ter. 


an and, therefore, had the boundaries. 
r. las said he saw much merit in Mr 
Clemens’s amendment. The removal of the 


pe 
Indians would enlarge Indian territories, and 


would separate the Indians from the whites, and 
| locate and concentrate them where they were bes; 
adapted for and most easily governed; but he 
suggested; one modification so as not to disturb 
| the white population of New Mexico. 
Mr. Butler said we substantiated the claim of 
_ Texas by becoming her allies in war, and eoaquer- 
on the territory. He could not now tern agains: 
er. 

After further debate, the qeestion was taken 
|by yeas and nays, andthe resolotion of Mr. 
Clemens was rejected, 17 to 37. 

House. The House went into committee of 
the whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr Richardson offered an amendment in favor 
of admitting California as a State, with all the 
rest. He said it would be an acquisition. The 
territorial bill was silent as to the Texas boundary, 

Mr. Williams gave notice of a substitute two 
| admit California, and to form States of New 
Mexico and Utah, which was silent on al! other 
matters. 

Mr. Caldwell said that he gave up all hope of 
| good from northern Democrats. He appealed to 

northern Whigs, if their reliance was not on 
northern Democrats rather than southern Whigs. 
| Mr. Caldwell then proceeded, directing attention 
|1o the Northern agitation, and the consequences 
He made a strong non-interven- 
jtion speech. He would not, he said, assent to 
| California coming into the Union alone; for, even 
under the compromise, although the South would 





inquiring into the expediency of refunding to | not get thereby all her rights, she would secure 
California the moneys collected for duties im the| peace, and above all escape the insult of the 


proviso. 


| Mr. Root followed. He charged that the Ter- 


office was taken up. Mr. Webster said the Senate | ritory sought by the south was expressly devoted 
had no more right to eall upon the President to | to slavery. 


He said that the Democrats of the 
north dared not take ground against the Proviso, 


He concluded 
with an argument to show that no stop could be 
put to agitation till slavery stopped progress. 


He op 


Mr. Duncan defended the bible against the 
lis whole spirit was for 
He was in favor of the President's 


| its inordinate claims. He was in favor of sume 


House. The House went into Commitiee of | fugitive law, but he wanted a trial by a jury 
the Whole on the state of the Uuion, and took up ) 


where the fugitive was found. He advacated the 
abolition of slavery in the District as soon as its 
inhabitants were ready. The Committee rose 
and reported. 

Satvroay, June 8. 

Senate. Mr. Douglass reported back re- 
amended the House Bill granting appropriations 
for public buildings in Oregon and Minnesota, 
which was discussed, read and passed. 

Mr. Benton submitted a resolution inquiring 
into the expedieney of refunding California du- 
ties. Adopted. 

Mr. Cass’s resolution, calling for certain to- 
pograpical reports, was modified on motion of 
Messrs. Rush aod Mangum, by adding various 
other reports, and adopted. 


Hovse. Mr. Phelps said that the Prestun 
Compromise of last sessiun deserved to be de- 
feated, but Father Richie urged it as best for the 
South. Mr. Inge defended the consistency of 
Ritchie. Mr. Phelps reasserted the charge of 
inconsistency. 

In the House about fifty members assembled 
at eight o'clock, in the evening. Messrs. Ham- 
ihon, Baler of Pean., and McQueen, spoke suc- 
cessively, when Mr. McMullen obiaived the floor, 
and at a quarter past eleven the House adjourned. 

The New Census Law. 
The new bill for taking the census has become 
alaw by the signature of the President. ‘The 
act contains six schedules, of which the following 





be necessary for the protection of property of} js an abstract : 
every kind which may have been or may here- 
after be introduced in said territories conformably 


The first relates to the free inhabitants, and the 
name of every one, with his abode on the Ist of 
June, isto be given. Profession, occupation, 
place of birth, married or single, deaf or dumb, 


he House went into Committee of | pauper or convict, insane or idiot, white or black, 


non-ability to read, if over 20 years of age, are 
al] to be given. 
Schedule two, relates to slave inhabitants, the 


He would move, in lieu of Doty’s | owners of slaves andthe number of slaves; the 
California admission bill, and the Compromise 


bill of the Senate, to admit California, providing 
that the Legislature shall not legislate with regard 
to African slavery—and altering the boundary of 


fugitives from the slave States, and the number 
manumitted, with their age, sex, color, and natu- 
ral afflictions. 

Schedule three, relates to productions of agri- 
culture; to the names of owners, agents, and 
managers; the acres of land improved and unim- 
proved; the cash value of farm, and all farming 
implements; the horses, mules, and asses; the 
working oxen, milch cows, and other cattle; the 
sheep and swine; value of live stock, and of ani- 
mals slaughtered during the year; the bushels of 
wheat, beans, peas, buckwheat, barley, potatoes, 
(Irish and sweet,) clover, grass seed, rye, corn, 


bales of ginned cotton, (400 Ibs. each,) the value 
of orchard products, market gardens, pounds of 
cheese and butier, flax, hops, silk, cocoons and 


hogsheads of sugar, (1000 lbs. each,) gallons of 
molasses, and value of home made manufactures. 
Schedule four, names the products of industry, 
the name of each corporation, company, or indi- 
vidual producing annually articles of the value of 
$500, each kind of busioess, capital invested in 
real and personal estate; quantity, kind and value 
of raw material used, including fuel, the kind of 
motive power, the average number of hands em- 
ployed, the number and cost of male and female 
labor, and the annual quantity, kind, and value 
of each product. 
Schedule five, relates to social statistics, as the 
aggregate value of real and personal estate; the 
State, county, parish, town, and road tax; the 
colleges, academies, schools, free and otherwise; 
the amount raised fur schools, and received for 
them from public funds; the a = —- 
; the public paupers, and their color, birth, 
vad Seuteg aan the churches, their 
name, and the number each will accommodate; 
the criminals convicted and in prison during the 
year; the average of wages by the year, month, 
and day, and whether with or without board; and 
the average and short crops. 
Schedule six, asks fur the name of every per- 
son who died during the year: the age, sex, color, 
whether married or single, month of death, place 
of birth, disease, profession, or trade. 
Thus ends the hist, comprising ninety-two ques- 
tions in the six schedules. The information ex- 
pected is as to the year ending June 1, 1850. 


ee 








Avevsta Justices. By a late act of the leg- 
islature, justices of the peace residing within this 
city, are prohibited from exercising jusisdiction 
in civil or criminal cas ’s, (cases now pending ex- 
cepted); but all such pi‘ esses are to be returna- 
ble before the Municipal Court. [Age. 
lls 

Arrival or tHe Georoia. New York, Sun- 
day, June 9. The steamship ia arrived 
here about 9 o'clock this evening, with the mails 
from Califormia, and $1,000,000 in gold dust. 
She has a large number of ers. The 
Georgia brings no later news from California. 











Writs or Erxnor. It is said that the argu- 
ments on the motion for a writ of error in Prof. 
Webster's case, will be made on Tuesday next, 
before a full bench of tha Rapreme Court ia _ 
ton. A hearing on the motion for @ writ as 
for in Pearson's case, will be had before the Su- 

Court on the same day assigned for that of 
* Webster. If the court declines to grant a 
new trial, the case of Prof. Webster will come 
up for Executive consideration and action about 
the first of July. 
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Che Muse. 


From the Home Journal. 
SUMMER. 

Through the open window, 

As a welcome comer, 
Breathes upon my forehead 

The warm breath of summer. 
The old forests murmur 

In the fragrant air— 
Elfin leaves are telling 

Their sweet love-tales there. 
And the rivulets ramble ° 

Through the meadow grass, 
To the bathing flowers, 

Singing as they pass. 
To the fairy concert, 

With sweet notes and high, 
Gentle birds are trilling 

Music in the sky. 

Through the opening furrows ~ 
Gleams the rushing share, 
While the plough-boy whistles 
To the listening air. 

All is love and labor, 
All is merry song— 
May the days that fuilow, 
Swell the chorus long! 


From the Evening Post. 
THE LOST PLAYMATE. 
BY MISS PHC@BE CAREY. 
1 hear the children shouting 
In their Spring-time of delight, 
All that used to play together, 
All but one are out to-night. 











One we laid ia peaceful slambers, 
Away from all life’s ills, 

When the roses of the summer time 
Were dying on the hills. 


And we often think about him, 
Where the shadows darkly wave, 

Thoug’s we know the blessed Savior, 
Has not left him in the grave! 


O, he had such shining ringlets, 
Such a fair and noble brow— 
"Tis strange his little playmates 
Never seem to miss him now! 


Strange his name is never spoken, 
As in sport they shout and call ; 

When the lost-une was the fairest, 
Was the brightest one of all. 


And how often here I’ve seen him, 
When the day, as now, grew dim— 
O, of all that play about me, 
There is none that looks like him! 


And his witching, childish actions, 
His earnest, loving face, 

Every little word he uttered, 
Haunts me in this lonesome place. 


But there’s one than me more faithful, 
Cherishes each look and tone, 

One whose heart is ever erying 
For the lost one that is gone. 


Ali his playmates may forget him, 
All bis little friends that were, 

But his mother, O, his mother, 
He has never died to ber. 











Che Btory-Crller. 
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From Graham's Magazine 


A MERE ACT OF HUMANITY. 


A SLIGHT SKETCH. 
BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


“Health to the art whose glory is to give, 
The crowning boon that wakes it life to live.” 
Homes. 

Start not, my fastidious reader, when I an- 
nounce that the young gentleman, in whose favor 

aud fortunes J would enlist your friendly sympa- 
thies, as the hero of this sketch, is, or rather was, 
a medical student. Now lam very well aware 
that medical students are proverbially ‘hard 
cases’’—wild, spreeing, careless, skeptically in- 
clined young gentlemen, whose handkerchiefs 
smell of ether, and whose gloves are strongly 
suggestive of rhubarb; whose talk runs large, 
with bold jests on grave subjects, sly anatomical 
allusions, and startling hints at somethiog 

**Mair horrible and awfu’, 

Which e’en to name would be unlawfu’,” 
and whose very laughter has a sort of bony-rattle 
about it. 

But our friend Will Ashley, fortunately be- 
longed not to the Bob Sawyer and Ben Allen 
class of Ksculapian disciples. He was a man of 
refinement, intellect, education and principle— 
pleasing address, fine person, and good family. 
Republican as I am, I can but think much of good 
L'ood—pure and honorable blood, I mean. He 
had no bravado, no pretension, no recklessness, 
nu skepticism abouthim. He chose his profession 
at the first, from a real, natural leaning that way, 
and pursued it with true eathusiasm and untiring 
constancy; @ad this partiality and devotion have 
been rewarded with the happiest success. Dr. 
Ashley is now regarded by his many patients, 
with a remarkable confidence and affection. To 
them there seems a ‘‘healing in the very creak of 
his shoes on the stairs,’’ his cheerful smile lights 
np the sick-100m like sunshine; his gentle words 
and sympathetic tones are as balm and “‘refresh- 
iny oil’’ to hearts and minds, wounded and undis- 
tempered with the body, and his bright laugh and 
playful wit are a tonic to the weak and nervous 
end fearful. But I am anticipating; my story 
has, perhaps, most to do with the student-life of 
Ashley. 

When William was quite young—a mere boy, 
indeed, he became much attached to a pretty 
cousin of his own—a gentle, dark-eyed, Southern 
girl, who made her home for some years with his 
tother and sister, in the quiet New England city 
ot H where she was attending school. 

Jessie Archer was, in truth, a lovely creature— 
with a heart full of all good and kindly feelings— 
with a soft endearing manner, but with very little 
strength of character, or stability of purpose. 
She tenderly loved her Northern relatives, and 
parted from them at last, from her cousin William 
in particular, with many tears and passionate ex- 
pressions of regret. She was not positively be- 
trothed to this cousin—such a measure would 
have been opposed by her friends, on account of 
the extreme youth of the parties—but she well 
kaew his love and his dear hope—that he looked 
upon her as his future bride, and she was well 
eontent with this understanding. 

As a matter of course, and love-like necessity, 
William Ashley corresponded with his cousin. 
At first, the letters on both sides were frequent, 
Jong and confidential; but after the first year of 
absence, those of Miss Jessie changed gradually 
in their tone, and became ‘‘few and far between.”’ 
Hut William, who was faithfol and believing, 
made a thousand kind excuses for this, and con- 
tinued to write out of his affectionate and change- 
less heart. But at length his Jessie ceased tc 
write altogether. ‘T'womonths went by, and then 
poor Ashley, in much distressful anxiety, wrote 
to her, entreating to be told the cause of her 
sirange silence. There came a reply at last—a 
brief reply, written in the dear, familiar hand, 
but bearing fora signature,a strange name. She 
had been a fortnight married to a wealthy Vir- 
givia planter. 

This home-thrust at his heart by a beloved 
hand; this sudden annihilation of his dearest 
hopes, by whose sweet source and centre they 
had beea, almost the young student, 
mind and body. was proud, sensitive, and 
twenty-one; he had the heart and was at the age 
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bition died out—his energies flagged—then his 
appetite went by the board ; his eye grew spiritless, 
his step heavy, and his cheek pale. ‘‘He must 
give up study,” said his mother. “He must take 
a journey,” said his sister, speaking one word 
for him and two for herself. The last proposi- 
tion, which was strongly pressed, was finally ac- 
ceded to; and the young gentleman set forth, dis- 
pirited and ill, under the care (“‘protection,”’ she 
called it,) of his charming sister, Ellen. They 
went directly West, for a visit to the Falls; the 
very journey which William had always looked 
forward to as his bridal-tour. Now it seemed 
but to depress and sadden him the more; he was 
restless, moody, and abstracted—the very worst 
traveling companions possible to have. Ellen 
found it exceedingly difficult to divert him from 
his melancholy thonghts and tender reco)lections, 
pleasant and mournful to the soul. The fine 
scenery along their route, constantly reminded 
him of the double pleasure he had anticipated in 
first viewing it with his beautiful bride. 

At Buffalo, our travelers took the afternoon 
boat for Chippewa, It was a bright and breezy 
day, early in July—water, earth and sky were lit 
up gloriously by the declining sun, as they swept 
down that grand, immortal river Ass the brother 
and sister stood on deck, silently drinking in the 
rare beauty of the scene and hour, they noticed 
a party near them, distinguished amid all the 
crowd, of acertain quiet elegance of dress and 
manner, with a bearing of perhaps unconscious 
superiority. This was a family party, and con- 
sisted of an elderly gentleman, Mr. Harley, a 
wealthy banker, and an honorable citizen of New 
York—his wife, a sweet, motherly-looking wo- 
man—their daughter, Juliet, a fair and delicate 
girl of eighteen, and their only son, Master Fred, 
a lad of nine or ten. 

Ashley was a thorough republican—poor and 
proud; and being now more than usually inclined 
to coldness and reserve, instinctively shrunk from 
all contact with this party, in whom he at once 
recognized the air patrician and exclusive. But 
toward evening, Mr. Harley made some courteous 
advances, and succeeded in getting up quite a) 
free and animated conversation with his young 
fellow-traveler, with whose well-bred air and 
thoughtful countenance he had been attracted and 
impressed. They discoursed on the magnificent 
scenery around them, then on the battles and | 

















five minutes before he would have divided his 
fortune. Tired and indifferent, Ashley flung 
himself upon his bed, and slept soundly till morn- 
ing, then rose with a headache, made a light 
breakfast, and hurried down to Table-Rock with 
his sister, who had been up since daybreak, im- 
patiently awaiting his appearance. 

Ashley was long lost in that contemplation of 
the grand scene before him; his soul seemed born 
toa new life—a new world of beauty, and power, 
and dread, overwhelming sublimity. 

The day was wondrously beautiful, and floods 
of sunlight were mingling with the waters, and 
pouring Over that stupendous precipice; into the 
darkest deeps, fell and fearless, glad sunbeams, 
sounding like golden plummets those terrible 
abysses. ‘There hung the rainbow, and Ellen, 
as she gazed, remarked a wild-bird, who seemed 
sporting in the spray, pass through the illuminated 
arch, and become glorified in its midst; and it 
seemed to her like an innocent, confiding spirit, 
coming near to the might and grandeur of Deity, 
through the beautiful gateway of love. 

Ashley was at length roused from his trance of 
high-wrought rapture, by feeling a small, timid 
hand laid on his arm, and turned to Master Fred, 
standing at his side, with a faint glow on his 
cheek and an affectionate pleasure shining in his 
sunken eye. The lad, to-day something of an 
invalid, was accompanied and half-supported by 
aservant. Ashley felt an instinctive attraction 
toward this child, who was a fine, intelligent boy 
by the way, and talked with him more kindly and 
familliarly than he had ever felt disposed to con- 
verse with the elder Harley. 

On leaving the rock, the Ashleys overtook Mr. 
Harley with his wife and daughter. Juliet blush- 
ed painfully, as her eye met that of William, but 
he bowed and smiled, as she bade the brother and 
sister, ‘‘Good-morning.’’ Mr. Harley merely 
lifted his hat, but Mrs. Harley, who had been so 
absorbed the evening previous by her intense 
anxiety for her son, as almost to forget the brave 
rescuer, now, dropping the arm of her husband, 
and grasping the hand of the young student, 
poured the whole story of her boundless gratitude, 
of her deep, immesurably joy, into his yor will- 
ing ear. But afier all, the blessings of that 
mother sunk into his heart—a good heart, though 
somewhat wayward, and sadly out of harmony 
with every thing just now. 

A short time after this, Ashley again saw Miss 


sieges, bold general-ship and grand fighting Harley. They met in a fearful place, behind the 
which had made classic ground of the wild Niag- | sheet on Termination Rock—the secret, dread 
ara frontier; and Ashley, who was an admirable | abode, the dim, awful sanctuary of sublimity. 


talker, soon became earnest and even eloquent in | 


Even then, Ashley, exalted by poetry, sol- 


spite of himself. All at once, in looking up, he | emnized by grandeur as he was, could but re- 
met the beautiful blue eye of Miss Juliet fixed | mark the miracle of beauty which made the young 
upon him with evident interest and admiration. | lady lovely as ever in the rude, grotesque cos- 
The young lady dropped her gaze instantly, while | tume, the clumsy water-proof dress provided for 
a deep blush suffused her bright, ingenuous face. | this adventurous expedition. He next noticed the 
An involuntary thrill of pleasure agitated the | fearless, yet awe-struck enthusiasm, the high 
heart of Ashley, and his cold eye kindled with a rapt expression of her face, as, sheltering her 
new fire, but as thought returned—the thought of | eyes from the storm of spray with her fair hand, 


al] the fickleness and coquetry, and heartlessness 
of woman, his brow clouded, he bit his lip, and 


she gazed upward, to where the huge columns of 
water, dark-green and snowy-white, leaped over 


with a few harsh words, turned abruptly, and | the shelving precipice, and plunged with a thun- 


drawing his sister’s arm within his own, walked | derous roar into the black abyss at her side. 


to the side of the vessel, and there stood, silently | 


and moodily, gazing down into the darkening 


In a few days he often thought of that fair 
‘creature, as she thus appeared—so young, so 


water and off into the deepening twilight. | delicate, yet so brave—so lost to herself, almost 


Owing to some detention, the boat was later 
than usual, so that it was quite dark when they 
landed at Chippewa. On leaving the boat, Mr. 
Ashley and his sister found themselves directly 
behind the party with whom they had been con- 
versing. Mr. Harley looking round and seeing 


them, began to make some inquiries respecting | 


the hotel of which they had made choice, when 
Master Fred, who, in his boyish independence, 
was walking alone, suddenly stumbled and fel]— 
fell from the broad plank over which they were 
passing into the river below. There were 
screams and shouts, and rushing to and fro, but 
no rescue was attempted, until Ashley, breaking 
from the clinging hold of his sister, leaped boldly 
into the deep, dark water. For a few moments, 
which seemed an age to the spectators, he searched 
in vain along the narrow space between the ves- 
sel and wharf, but finally espied the lad's head 
appearing from under the boat, caught, and drew 
forth the already insensible child, and, greatly 
exhausted himself, swam back to the plank with 
his precious burden. ‘They were drawn on board 


together with joyful shouts and earnest thanks- | 


giving. 

As Ashley stood in the gangway, staggering 
and half blind, the crowd cheering and pressing 
around him, his sister flung her arms about his 
neck, and hung upon him, laughing and weeping 
hysterically. But the poor fellow was faint and 
chilled, and strove to release himself from her 


passionate embrace. But just as he stood free, | 


he felt his hand clasped, but gently, timidly, and 
looking round, saw Miss Harley athisside. She 
hastily raised that cold, wet hand to her warm, 
quivering lips, and kissed it gratefully, while her 
tears, her irrepressible tears, fell upon it, as she 
murmured—*God bless you! God in heaven 
bless you!’ and then hurried away to attend to 
her brother, who had been carried back into the 
cabin. The little lad soon recovered sufficiently 
to be able to join the party, who together took 
their way to the Clifion House. 

That night, after supper, which he had served 
in a private parlor, Mr. Harley sought the room 
of Ashley—his heart overflowing with gratitude 
toward the young hero, and his thoughts busy 
with plans of generous recompense. At the 
door he met a servant bearing away a wet travel- 
ing-suit, which sight quickened even more his 
warm and kindly feelings. He entered, to find 
Mr. Ashley wrapt in a dressing-guwn, sitting by 
a table, his head bent down on his hands, a plate 
of light food almost untasted, and cup of tea, 
half drank, pushed back from before him. He 
was looking even paler and more spiritless than 
usual. In fact, our friend was completely ex- 
hausted by the excitement and exertion of the 
evening, and consequently deepened in moodiness 
and reserve. He arose, however, as the visitor 
entered, and bowing politely, begged him to be 
seated. But Mr. Harley came forward, took his 
hand, and pressing it warmly, looked kindly into 
that pale, quiet face, his own countenance all 
a-glow, and tears actually glistening in his deep- 
set, grey eyes. Ashley cast down his eyes in 
painful embarrassment, which Mr. Harley per- 
ceiving, took the proffered chair, and strove to 
converse awhile on indifferent topics. But he 
soon came round to the subject nearest his heart— 
dwelt long and at large on his parental joy and 
gratitude, not seeming to heed the impatienee of 
of his sensitive auditor; and finally with, 

‘I trost that there is some way in in which I 
can prove my gratitude—in part reward you for 
your generous heroism. Tell me, my dear young 
friend, can I repay you in any way ?’’ 

To Ashley's jealous ear there was a tone of 
patronage—an insulting jingle of the banker's 
purse in these words, at which he voluntarily 
drew himself up, and curled his short upper lip; 


and when Mr. Harley earnestly repeated his 


question, thus: 
**Is there no way in which I can serve you!” 
he replied with a sort of nonchalant hauteur, 
‘Yes; by never mentioning this little cireum- 
stance again. 1 but did for your son what I would 
do for any fellow creature. It was a mere act of 
humanity, | assure you.” 
_ Mr. Harley quite taken aback, chilled, and 
withal deeply hurt, rose at once, and with a state- 
ly bow and a cold ‘*g: ” parted from the 
rescuer of his child, the young hero, with whom 


‘to life, in a deep trance of awe and adoration. 
He often thought of her thus, as his last sight of 
her; for after this they parted—he and Ellen 
passing over to the American side, saw no more 
of the Harleys during their brief stay at the 
Falls. 

Ashley was, almost in spite of himself, much 
improved in health and spirits by travel ; and on 
his return resumed his studies with a sort of dog- 
ged devotion, if not with all his old enthusiasm. 
Yet sometimes, as formerly, the vision of a fair 
being wonld come to disturb and distract his 
thoughts—would flit across his humble room, be 
almost palpably present to his waking dreams. 
But it hardly seemed the ** lovely young Jessie,” 
the ‘* beloved of his early years ;’’ this was a 
fairer, slighter form, clad oddly enough, in a 
heavy dress of yellow oilcloth, in a sort of hood, 
| which, half-falling back, revealed a sweet face, 
all glorified by sublime adoration. He saw, how 
distinctly he saw, the deep, abstracted eyes, the 
_ bright, parted lips—ah, those lips! whenever he 
recalled them by some mysterious association, his 
/eye would fal] on his own right hand—a tolera- 
bly symmetrical hand, surely, but with nothing 
more peculiar about it, that I could ever see. 

The fall succeeding the journey to Niagara, 
William Ashley received his diploma, and the 
next spring opened an office in hia native city. 
Not possessing wealth, or much family influence, 
| and being young and modest, he had at first, few 
calls. But he was always at his post, never em- 
ployed his leisure unworthily, or was idle or 
desponding. He studied as diligently as ever, 
and waited patiently for those patients whom he 
rested assured, in the future—the fair, golden fu- 
ture—were ‘* bound to come.” 

It happened that the young physician's way 
home from his office, lay past, and very near to 
the elegant residence of Mr. N » a wealthy 
and somewhat distinguished citizen of H ; 
and, pouring through the open windows of this 
mansion, he one night heard the sweetest sing- 
ing that had ever met hisear. It was a clear 
fresh contralto voice, artistic in execution, yet 
sweet, and full of feeling. 

Ashley, a fine singer himself, was passionate- 
ly fond of music; and he lingered long before 
that house, walking up and down beneath the 
thick shadows of the grand old elms. 

This was but the beginning of pleasure ; night 
after night, for some weeks, found the young 
physician in the same spot, when he was almost 
always so happy as to hear that rare, delicious 
singing, thrilling and quivering through the still 
aod dewy air. It was generally accompanied by 
the piano ; but sometimes he would see a gay 
group on the piazza, and among them a slight 
figure in white, looking very fair and delicate in 
the moonlight ; then there would come the tink- 
ling of a guitar, and sweet love-lays of Italy, or 
wild ballads of Spain. 

And thus it went on, till Ashley, the invisible 
listener, had become altogether enchanted, spell- 
bound—in Jove with a voice, till fast and far in the 
dim distance, faded away that late familiar vision 
in yellow oil-cloth and falling hood, and fair, 
kindling countenance. He now spent as many 
hours over his books as ever, but his thoughts, 
alas, were far enough from the page; for, to tell 
the truth, and expose his boyish folly, he was 
constantly dreaming out the form and features of 
the dear unknown—of her with the voice. Un- 
like his former self, he now looked searchingly 
at the fair promenaders whom he met on the 
street, and he there saw pretty young ladies 
enough, but no one in whom he recognized his 
idea of the sweet singer. 

At length the hour of good fortune came alike 
to the physician and to the lover. 

Just at sunset, one pleasant evening, a young 
horseman came dashing up to Dr. Ashley’s office, 
to summon him to a lady who had dislocated her 
ankle in springing from her horse. Our hero's 
heart beat quick as the messenger directed him to 
the house of Mr. N. The doctor was shown in- 
to a small parlor, where, on a lounge, clad in a 
white wrapper, reclined his first patieat. A 
wealth of rich, golden hair, somewhat dishevelled, 
first attracted Ashley’s eye; there was something 
strangely familiar in those bright curls, and he 
was not taken altogether by surprise when Mrs. 














N—— presented him to ber niece, ‘* Miss Har- 

The lady was lying with her hands over her 
face, to conceal the tears drawn forth by heracute 
suffering; but at the mention of the doctor's name, 
she removed them, and looked up eagerly, smiling 
in the midst of her pain, with pleasure and sur- 


But this was no time for more than a simple 
recognition, and the next morning saw the doctor 
bending professingly over the throbbing and swol- 
len foot of the sufferer. The setting of the dis- 
located joint caused this young girl excruciating 
torture; but she bore herself through all with 
heroic patience—the silent resignation of true 
woman. 

Yet when all was over—and ankle up, and a 
composing draught administered, as the doctor 
took leave of his interesting patient, he saw that 
her cheek was deathly pale, and that her lips 
quivered gonvulsively. 

From that time, for some weeks, day after day, 
the young physician might have been seen (by 
Mrs. N ) kneeling by the side of Miss Juliet's 
couch—bending over that poor foot, bathing and 
dressing it, watching with intense interest the 
subsiding of the swelling, and the disappearance 
of the discoloration, till it became at last white 
and delicate, like its mate and former fellow trav- 
eller. 

It is strange how, through all this time, the 
late music-mad young gentleman existed without 
listening to the beloved voice, for now, through 
the vines and recesses of that piazza, no sweet 
singing floated out into tne moonlight. 

I told you, dear reader, that Di. Ashley used 
to kneel by Juliet’s side to dress her ankle; bat 
when that was better—very much better, almost 
well, indeed, and clad in silken hose and slippers 
—it happened that once, when quite alone with 
his fair patient, at the dreamy twilight hour, the 
doctor suddenly found himself, by the foree of 
habit, 1 suppose, in his old position. This time 
Miss Juliet bent over him till her head lay on his 
shoulder—till her long, bright curls touched his 
forehead, till they mingled in with his own dark 
locks. She said but a word or two, and the 
young practitioner sprang up, impulsively and 
joyfully, and took a prouder position by the side 
of his beloved patient. His arm was soon about 
her slight waist—to support her, probably, as her 
recent indisposition had left her but weak; her 
hand was in his own; and as he held it thus, he 
mentally observed—**Quite the quickest pulse 1 
have ever felt.” 

Miss Harley called herself well, but she did 
not seem perfectly so, while she remained with 
her relative in H ; at least, her physician call- 
ed more and more frequently, nor did it appear 
that her poor ancle ever quite regained its strength; 
fur when she took her evening strolls with Dr. 
Ashley they were observed to saunter along slow- 
ly, and she was seen to Jean heavily on the arm 
of her companion. 

It is said that there are men who think that a 
slight lameness imparts a new interest to a lovely 
woman—and Dr. Ashley was probably one of 
these. 

One fine morning, early in September, Mr. Og- 
den Harley, the rich banker, and respectable cit- 
izen was seated in his cushioned arm-chair, in his 
elegant library, in his princely residence in Wa- 
verly Place, inthe city of Gotham. He was Jook- 
ing as easy and comfortable as usual—as well 
pleased with the world and its ways in general, 
and its ways towards himself in particular; and 
even more than usually happy and genial. 

Mr. Harley was not alone this morning. There 
was then and there present a young man, rather 
tall, and quite handsome, modestly, yet elegantly 
dressed—(qur friend the doctor, to let you into 
the secret, dear reader)—who, with avery red 
face, and a manner half proud, half fearful, was 
just making a confidant of the old gentleman— 
telling him a love-story of his own, in short. The 
good man seemed greatly interested in this history, 
badiv told as it was; and atits close, he rose, 
quite hastily for one of his aldermanic proportions, 
and going up to his visitor, and laying his hand 
kindly on his shoulder, said, 

**With all my heart—with all my heart! I will 
give you my Juliet, and place her fortune in your 
hands—for I honor and like you, young man.” 

Ashley, quite overcome, could only stammer 
out— 

“Oh, Mr. Harley, my dear sir, how can I ever 
repay you for this goodness—this great kind- 
ness'’’ 

“*By never mentioning this little circumstance 
again!’ replied Mr. Harley, with a roguish 
twinkle of the eye. ‘I saw, my dear boy, what 
a sad condition you were in, and this is ‘A mere 
act of Humanity, I assure you.’ ”’ 











An Eccentric Character. 


Capt. H , of Newburyport, was the eccen- 
tric of all eccentricities. He was a man of many 
excellent qualities,—but no one is perfect, and he 
had a bad habit of swearing. Twice had he been 
prosecuted, and twice had he paid his fine for that 
wicked indulgence. The third time he was 
brought up for that offence, he told the court that 
it was useless for him to try to reform, the habit 
had become so strong upon him. He did not care 
about the amount of the fine, but didn’t like to be 
troubled so often to appear before the court to ans- 
wer for the breach of the law; and he would pray 
the court to grant him a license or privilege to 
swear as much as he wished, without fear or 
molestation, and he would pay a sum fixed by 
the court, quarterly, semi-monthly, or yearly! 

There is a rich scene which came off between 
him and Elder John Adams,—or Reformation 
John, as he was often termed. This John wasa 
‘“‘sereamer,’’ stood six feet three in his ‘‘cow- 
hides,’’—a lean, lank, hungry-looking saint, with 
a countenance like the one which of yore peeped 

** *T ween Priam’s curtain in the dead of night!”’ 

These two worthies chanced to meet one day, 
during a revival in that good town; and after a 
short confab, in which the captain was rather lav- 
ish of his oaths, our Saint John did thus exhort— 
*O, my good sir! | pray you reform; come to 
our meeting and be converted.”” Then extending 
his lean, long and Jank arms, and raising his 
sonorous voice an octave higher, he exclaimed— 
“O, that I had wings, I would fly to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, and try to convert every 
son of Adam!”’ 

“Don’t, for —’s sake, do that, Elder, replied 
our captain, ‘for you'd surely be shot for a fish- 
poke!”’ [Path Finder. 








Depvicatine THe wHoite or A Cuurcn. The 
members of a society in Mass., by dint of long 
exertion, had erected a small church. One of 
the number was despatched to a large town, to 
request a noted divine to take part in its dedica- 
tion. Not getting his errand exacily, he simply 
applied to the minister to come and ‘‘dedicate our 
new church.” 

‘* What part do you wish me to take!”’ said 
the clergyman. 

** Why, we want you to dedicate the church,” 
was the reply. 

** But do you wish me to deliver the sermon, 
or to make the opening prayer, or only to mahe 
some remarks t”’ 

“ Why,” exclaimed the brother, piqued at the 
obtuseness of the parson, ‘‘ we simply want you 
to dedicate the charch, the whole on’t; it's ouly 





seventy-five feet by fifty; want you to dedicate 
it.” 











Sabbath Reading. 


From Sartain's Union Magazine 
A SABBATH THOUGHT. 
BY J. H. DIXBY. 


Another Sabbath dawns—all calm and bright 

Are earth and sky, and Peace on snow-white wings 
Floats down, and by her suint-like influence brings 
To hallowed rest the storms and fears of night, 
Hushing our hearts in unison with Light, 

And Love, and Happiness, till the spirit springs 
In adoration to the King of kings, 

lis Father and its God, for Rest and Light: 

Rest from the toils and cares of daily life, 

Light from the Spirit aad His written will,— 

A day when we may pause from earthly strife, 

And gain a sense of blessedness to fill 

Our hearts with praise, for means and mercies given, 
Here to prepare our souls for endless life in Heaven. 











Can a Man be always Happy? 

Perhaps it is a trath that one’s mind takes 
much of its coloring from surrounding objects 
and circumstances, for when every thing is clothed 
in a smiling san light, and has a lively, joyous 
aspect, we are apt to catch the spirit, and be hap- 
py and joyous too. And if the scene be changed 
to one of melancholy and gloom, a change is sure 
to come o'er the spirit of our dreams, chilling al! 
the gushing hilarity we might have possessed. 
Yet for all this, I conceive such a condition of 
mind may in a great measure be obviated. We 
are too prone to view things, looking through 
the wrong end of the telescope, or our organs 
are so diseased they reflect our own feelings, 
which we attribute to the innocent cireumstances 
around us,—just as objects take for the time 
being the same color that is possessed by the 
glass which we hold to the eye. 
There is, fortunately, nothing created without 
its sunny side, and it should be our endeavor to 
view that side most—to attune our hearts to look 
wisely on all thiogs. Ifthe heart is right, it is 
possessed of a sunshine that radiates its cheering 
beams on all that surrounds it. This sunshine 
has its origin in a right cultivation of the disposi- 
tion, and in the firm belief that an All-wise Prov- 
idence has ordered all things justly. The heart 
imbued with it sees and feels the wisdom of God 
working in the minutest circumstance of its life— 
sees it alike in the flower and the blade of grass 
—hears it in the bird-songs and the rippling 
waters—in the soft wind and the mighty cataract 
—in the voiceless eloquence of night with her | 
myriad of star gems, and the silent teachings of | 
rock and shrub, of cloud and vapor, of things an- 
imate and inanimate. 

To him who possesses this fountain of pleasure 
welling up within, the earth and everything there- 
on is beautiful and full of harmony—and though 
he dwells in solitude faraway from the sweet) 
converse of cherished friends, still he can drink 
the full cup of happiness proffered by the boun- 
tiful hand of Providence. Hence it may be that 
aman can be always happy, for the adage that 
he is the architect of his own fortune is no less a 
truth, than that he is the maker of his own hap- 
piness. 7. 8. W. 

[Rural New Yorker. 


Doing Good. 

Every mind has a mission to fulfil, an influence 
to be felt, either for good or for evil; and none 
are so lost, so degraded, but that some spark of 
moral fire is burning within their bosom—and 
that little spark, though faint and feeble, may 
kindle « bright and glowing flame. Say not it 
is too insignificant, too trifling te accomplish any 
useful end. Whatever is good, is worthy of 
preservation, is worthy of cultivation. The little 
germ of Truth you throw by the way-side, will 
not be lost—it shall not perish; no! it will be 
guarded and nurtured by angels, and shall flourish 
forever! 

We should not fail, then, to speak one kind 
word at least to cheer the wounded spirit. Think 
not, when some wanderer crosses your way, that 
a word of warning will be of no avail; though 
the erring one may scorn your counsel, that 
friendly word will come to him again, and lead 
the spirit that hath gone astray back to the path 
of virtue. Words of counsel spoken in love, 
will never be forgotten; faithful memory will 
treasure them up, and the fitting time will come 
for them to do their good work. 

Think not, then, a look of kindness, an act of 
love, however trifling may seem the word of 
friendly admonition, think them not thrown away, 
whenever the opportunity to speak, to act, is 
seen; then do your duty, your good deed will be 
recorded in heaven—and you will find even here 
| on earth, a full and satisfactory reward ! 











A Reruection. It should be remembered, that 
every loathsome inmate of penitentiaries and state 
prisons, was once a gentle, inoffensive, and prat- 
tling child; and that every criminal who has ‘‘expi- 
ated his crimes upon the gallows,’’ was once 
pressed toa mother’s heart, and drew his life- 
giving nourishment from her bosom. Bad mor- 
ai training, wrong influences, and debasing ex- 
amples do their work, and transform endearing 
offspring into ferocious men, who shock human- 
ity by the foulness of their guilt and the mon- 
strous audacity of their crimes. 





Trvrn. Always speak the truth. Nothing 
will so exalt an individual as virtue; and virtue 
cannot be perfected without an undeviating regard 
to truth. The person, whose word is not sacred 
to himself and sure to others, lives in a very de- 
graded sphere of life. The trustworthy dog 
stands more than ona level with him in the sphere 
of being, and is deserving of more honor. But 
the individual of truthful lips stands up io noble 
consciousness of his integrity and virtue, and 
lives in an exalted sphere of life, having the 
confidence of those around him. 





Farrs anp Dover. Faith in God reflects the 
very image of all the virtues of heaven upon the 
heart, just as the smooth expanse of waters, by 
reflection, bears the image of surrounding trees 
and of the skies above; but if doubt is cast into 
the mind, the image of God is broken up, and all 
the confusion of unbelief disturbs the soul, just 
as a stone thrown into the glassy lake spoils all 
the refleetions of surrounding beauties. Reader, 
keep your faith in God clear, and this shall im- 
press the divine image upon all your affections. 





Tuovent. One great and kindling thought 
from a retired and obscure man, may live when 
thrones are fallen, and the memory of those who 
filled them obliterated, and, like an undying fire, 
may illuminate and quicken all future generations. 


“Bad thoughts are worse enemies than lions 
and tigers; for we ean keep out of the way of 
wild beasts—but bad thoughts win their way 
everywhere, The cup that is full will hold no 
more; keep your hearts full of good thoughts, 
that bad thoughts may find no room to enter.” 








‘A certain degree of outward prosperity is in- 
dispensable to mora] culture. It is vain to expect 
that the hungry and the naked will appreciate the 
highest while the lowest is unprovided for.”’ 


Philip Henry said, There are two things we 
should beware of: that we never be ashamed of 
the gospel, and that we never be a shame to it. 








Wea not always converse with reason, to 
learn what we ought to do; but itis good to learn 








sometimes what we ought to avoid. 





FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
Water street, Augusta, 


T. Be HURLBERT would re- 
« spectiully give notice to his friends 
and the public that he has taken the above 
well known House, recentiy kept by J. 
H. HUNTOON, and hoves by close at- 
tent to his business to merit a liberal share ef patron- 
ec. Hin ex ce in the business leads bim to fauer 
himeelf that he knows the wants of the public, and it shall 
ever be his aim te minister to them in sech & manner pe 
to render t satisfaction. Those who favor him with | 
a call, will, be trosts, have no eceasion to regret it. Hie 
table will at all times be furnished with the very best the 
market affords. His stables, which are the best in town, 
are attended by Ostlers every way trusty and who under- 
siand then duty, and his prices are so reasonable that ho 
reasonable man can object to them. In connection with | 
the Honse iv a Livery Stable, and also Couches to take 
pe amy to and from the Boats arriving at Augusta or 
allowell. c. T. B. HURLBERT 
Augusta, May 13, 1550. 422 














Titcomb’s Patent Compound Winter 
BEE HIVE & PROTECTOR. 
HE paramount object in the peculiar construction of | 
this Hive, was to make it what it has already been 
proved to be, a perfect Winter Hive and Protector against 
robbing bees. 

Without entering into details, it is enough to say that 
the unparalicled surcess which has attended this Hive 
the three seasons it has heen in use, is sufficient te con- 
vince the most iucredulous, that it is unequaled by any 
other that has been before the American people, for the 
manifold purposes of preserving the life of bees during the 
winter; protecting them againet rehbers, the bee-bug, and 
moth or miller; the manufacture of honey, and the increase 
of stock. 

Persons interested in the purchase of individual or town 
rights, within the county of Kennebec, are requested to 
call at the store of DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB, Augus- 
ta; A. H- Howard, Hallowell; J. 8. Fillebrown, Readfield; 
where models may be examined. 

Farminoton, April 30th, 1849. 

I hereby certify that I have examined the Bee Hive 
above referred to, tor which Stephen Titcomb, Exq., ha» 
recently obtained a patent, and have been made acquaint- 
ed with the great success with which it has been used for 
the Inst two sensons. In my opiniom it far surpasses any 
other Hive heretofore constructed, and 1 recommend it to 
the public for general use. Hinam Be _oner 
July, 1849. ly29 


ENESEE FLOUR, common and extra, for sale by 
May 20, 1850. 2) B. LIBBY & CO. 


SN HORSE SHOEING AND 
() FARRIERING, 

HE subscribers would respecitally inform the citizens 

of Angusta, Hallowell and Gardiner, and the public 
generally, that they continue to carry on the SHOEING 
Business, at their old Stand on Water street a few rods 
above the Bridge—and trum 15 years’ experiencein the bu- 
siness, they frel themselves fully competent to Shoe all 
Horses that have Pinched Feet, Quarter Cracks, Corns, 
Tender Heels, Flat Feet, &c., and iv a manner that will 
give ease to the Horses and perfect satixfaction to the 
owners. 

All Horses with the above defects will be Shod in the 
following manner: Brace, Convex, Single and Double Con- 
cave, Spring Heel, Plates, Tips and Lips, Interfering and 
Snow Bal! Shoes; and all Horses that Interfere or Over- 
reach, will be warranted to be Shed so as to travel clear. 

gy Please call and try us. SY 
JOUN N. CLIFFORD, 

JOSEPH W. WILLIAMS. 
Augusta, October, 1849, 4ieg¢f 

NOTICE. 
HE subscriber continues to carry on Business at bis 
OLD STAND, nearly opposite the KENNEBEC 
HOUSE, where he is prepared to manufacture all kinds of 


Brass, Copper and Tian Werk. 


He keeps on hand a geod assortment of Tin Ware, Steve 
Pipe, STOVES, Sheet Iron, Zinc, Bathing Tubs, Copper 
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HONEY! HONE Y:: 
Willtinm RK. Kelsey's Alternating Bee Hi, + 
PATENTED MAY Sth, 1046. a 
ENgiety NEW PRINCIPLES IN THE MANAcr 


MENT OF BEES. These Hives are constro. ted » 
on Natural Principles, and combine the following advan 
tnges:—The bees are ensily hived im them, it newer 4. 
comes necessary to kill off the ewarms, honey can at »)) 
times be taken away when it can be spared by the ewarme 
or can be for the sustenance of the Inte ones, Your, 
ewarme cau be taken away at the proper periods, and ~ 
inte other hives, when they go to w without the tr: v 


| Die of ewarming or hiving, while main swarms are never 


disturbed in their operations. The ewerms sree: tirely 
protected from robbery by neighboring bees end from mire 
and inercts, they can be handled with perfect safety. a. 4 
always living and breeding in new honey-comb are kept 
ory healthy, and young ewerme are alwaye fully ¢ 
ve © *Egs or embryo of the bee moth or mi\ie, 
canpot hateb or mature around these hives, and therefore 
the bres are entirely protected from the raveres of ther 
destructive enemy, while the Alternating Principle 
is such that the bere are kept industrious the whole a ee 
through, by having plenty of toom to work in. They hav. 
been thoroughly tested by actun! ose, by over 20.000 
Extensive Bee Culturiats, wider the direction of iy 
laventor, and al) the swarms and their incresse are piw 
and will remnin as good as new young ewarme 


Am; 
ireciions eccompany each hive, giving full instractioy +f ~ 
the management of bees, which are so simple that any 
person with ordinary capacity and attention canner fi) 1. 
| be successful in their management and calinre. They are 
sold very cheap, and all farmers or other persons who ke. 


| bees, or wish to enter into that profitable culiure, wit) 4 4 
} these hives all that can be desired. 

For individual rights in the towns of Aagusia, Bidoe, 

} Moumoath, Readfield, Winthrop, Leeds, Wayne. Mt Ven 

non, FPavetie, Belgrade and Vienna, in Kennebee couss, 

and in Piscataquis county; and fer town rights in Fra, 








lin, Hancock and York counties. application to be made na 
J.C. LANE or T. J. POSS, at Lewiston Fails. 
March, 1e5v. lyls 
FOR SALE, 


A Grat rate nine-herse-pewer Steam Engine, 
W ITH Boiler, Pump, and other appendages, but): a: 
the Portland Locomotive Shop, expressly tor the 
oubecribers, where it may be examined for the prese,, 
For terms and other particulars enquire of H. FELTON 
Superintendent, and GEO. W. BEAL on the premises’ 
and the subscribers at Winthrop 
: BENJAMIN & DAVIa 
Winthrop, March, 1850. lou 
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M’ALISTER’S 

ALL HEALING VEGETABLE OINTMENT 
AB been well tested during the last sixteen vears. an4 
more than ONE MILLION BOXES having been eol4 


within the last four years, shows how fast it is coming jy. 
to public favor, it may be said truly, this ia “THE Pam}. 
LY FRIEND,” (« Ontaining no mercury,) it may be used 


with perfect egfety. If MOTHERS and NURSES knew 
its value in cases of Swollen or Sore Breast, they would 
always apply it. If used freely, according to the direc 
tions. it gives relief in a very few hours. 

BURNS.—Ii is one of the best things in the world for 
burns. 

PILES.—Thousands are yearly cured by this Ointment 
It never fails in giving relief for the Piles 

iy Around the box are directions for M'Alister’s Oin:. 
ment for Scrofuln, Erysipelus, Tetter, Chilbiain, &ea d 
Hend, Sore Eves, Quinsy, Sore Thrust, Bronchitis. Ner. 
vous Afections, Pains, Disease of the Spine, Head Ache 
Asthma, Deafness, Ear Ache, Burne, Corns, all Diseases 
of the Skin, Sore Lips, Pimples and Gross Burface, Swe)). 
ed or Broken Breast, Tooth Ache, Ague in the Face, ae 

ay This Ointment is goed for any part of the body or 
limbs, when inflamed. In some cases it should be applied 
often. 

Agenuts—Auzgusta, CUSHING & BLACK; Hallowel!, 
B ales; Gardiner, A. T. Perkins, C. P. Branch; Win. 


throp, L.. 8. Prince; Lewiston Pails, N. Reynolds & Son, 
Rowe & Clark; Sabattnsville, R. D. Jones; Richmond. G 
H. Thomas; Bowdoinham, Wm. Bailey; Monmouth, BR 
Jacobse, Weich & Boynton; Wayne, W. Hunton; Lisbon, 
W. A. Bibbe: , J. C. Tibbetts; Waldoboro’, W. H. Wal. 


lace; Clinton, D. Sinclair; Pittefeld, W. K. Lancey; Se- 
hbasticook, Hinds & Leut; Hartland, J. Fuller; Athens. Aa 


Ketties, FURNACES fitted for heating buildings. JOB-| Ware. 
BING done at short notee. E. D. NORCROSS. J. McALISTER’S N. E. Office, No.3 Bromfield street, 
Augusta, March 28, 1850. 14 | Borton 


HE PLACE TO GET PAPER HANGINGS CHEAP, 
is at ALONZO GAUBERT’'S Bookstore, No. 10 Arch 
Row, Augusta, Me. 17 


RESH FIGS.—A superior article of Extra Eleme Figs 
for sale by la EBEN FULLER. 


RESH CAMPHENE received this day by 
April 22. 17 DILLINGAAM & TITCOMB, 











ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA.—A supply of this old and 
well known Medicine, for sale b 
19 COFREN & BLATCHFORD. 


WHITE LEAD. 

UST RECEIVED, trom the Boston Lead Co., a fresh 
lotof DRY and GROUND WHITE LEAD, and for 

sule at the lowest prices by 
April 21. 17 DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB. 
CALIFORNIA TRADE. 

ASH, DOORS and WINDOW FRAMES, in large 

quantities, at short notice, at a reasonable discount, 





CUSHING & BLACK, Wholesale Agent« for Kennebec 
county. ly 32 


HOWARD'S 
VEGETABLE CANCER SYRUP. 


HIS SYRUP is for CLEANSING THE BLOOD OF 
ALL HUMORS, such a# Cancers. Tamors, 8a)trheum, 
Erysipeias, and all Humore proceeding trom Impurity of 
the Blood. It can be taken with perfect anfety at ai! e 
as it is composed of VEGETABLES EXCLUSIVELY 
The Proprietor deems it unnecessary to publish the nu- 
merous certificates which he has in his possession. proving 
the eflicacy of his medicine, but he confidently asserts that 
where it is used according to the directions, it will never 


fui) te affect a speedy and permanent cure 
Agents.—CUSHING & BLACK, Augusta; B. Wales 
Hallowell; A. T. Perkins, Gardiner; Johan W 
Farmington 
It is manufactored and sold by JESSE WADSWORTH, 
sole Proprietor. P.O address, Livermore Falls, Me. 
East Livermore, Dec., 1549 S2eoptf 


Perkins 





FARM FOR SALE. 


HE subscriber offers for sale bis Farm, pless- 











can be had at the Sash, Door and Blind Factory of antly situated in Augusta, within 2 miles of 
O. & E. W. WILLIAMSON. | the Bridge, on the East side of the river, containing 55 
Augusta, April, 1850. 16 | acres of good and, cuts about 25 tons of hay. Buildings 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


UST RECEIVED, a large assortment, which wil! be | 


sold low fur cash, at ALONZO GAUBERT’S. 
Augusia, April 16, 1850. 16 


DUTCH BOLTING CLOTH, 
OR SALE at Boston Prices, by 
Augusta, May 8, 1850. 19 W. F. HALLETT. 
HORSE RAKE FACTORY. 
Manson Woedman and Charlies G. Smith, 
\ TILL keep constantly on hand and for sale DELANO'’S 
INDEPENDENT WHEEL HORSE RAKE, at 
wholesale and retail, on very reasonable terms, at their 
Factory at Farmington Falis. 
They can also be had at Anson Village and Skowhegan 
Falls, and at New Sharon of C. G. SMITH. 
Farmington Falls, April 4, 1850. 


3m 16 








SEED! SEED! 


9 BUS. Herds Grass, 3000 ibs. Northern Clover, 20 
bushels Red Top, 10 bushels Foul Meadow, 25 
bushels Marrow Fat Pens, for sale by 
11 JOHN McARTHUR, No. 1 Market Sgr. 











CHAPIN’s | 

ATMOSPHERIC CHURN, 
Patented May 9, 1848, 

S THE BEST CHURN ever offered to the Farmers o 


Maine. This fact was fully tested during the past sea 
son, by some of the most experienced dairymen in th 


County of Kennebec, and conceded to be the most perfec | 


machine for butter making in use. 
It operates on the rotary principle, with asimple bucket 


attachment, for the purpose of raising the cream nearly | 


to the top of the churn, and discharging it threagh the air 
therein admitted, and mingling the atmospheric air at 
each revolution of the arms, with the cream, thus facili- 
tating the prodaction of the butter. 

Persons desirous of providing themselves with churns 
this season, will find it to their advantage to purchase this 
kind in preference to any other, whether in regerd to qual- 
ity or price. 

These churns are made of superior stock, and in the 
best manner—are easily cleaned—chura quick, and with 
tess labor than any churn in use, and warranted to give 
entire satisfaction. 

A few town and county rights to the Patent, will be 
dieposod of at reasonable rates. 

A liberal discount wil! be made to those who buy Charns 
to sell aguin, from whom orders are solicited. 

I. GARFIELD, Manufacturer and dealer in Ploughs and 
Agricultural Implements, Water street, at the foot of Court 
street. 16 Augusta, April, 1650. 





COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 
i bee undersigned, having entered into copartnership 
under the firm of O'BRIEN & DOWLING, would re- 
spectfully inform the public that they have commenced 
business on Water Street, nearly opposite the Franklin 
House, and hold themselves in readiness to do 
All kinds of Work in the Tailering Linc, 
And hope, by strict attention to their business, to merit a 
share of public ae CUSTOM WORK made to 
order. Also, CUTTING done at short notice, and in «ll 
cases Warranted to fit when made "% experienced hands. 
Cc. O'BRIE 


MARTIN DOWLING. 
3m20 





Augusta, May 11, 1850, 


FLAGQ’S LINE OF PACKETS, 
Between Augusta, Hallowell and Boston. 


LAGG’S Line of Packets wil! run be- 
tween Augusta, Hallowell and Boston, 
the present season, as follows: 
One of the following vessels wil) leave 
FLAGG’S WHARF, AUGUSTA, and the 
Jog on North Side of LONG WHARF, BOSTON, every 
SATURDAY, during the ensuing season. 

Schooner ADVENT, 5S. Kimpart, Master. 

* ODD FELLOW, J. Rowse, - 

2 GAZELLE, T. R. Poot, na 

+ ARNO, (new.) 58. Bears, * 
I> These vessels will take steam up and down the river 
when necessary. 
Refer to J. Hevee & Co., A. A. Brrrves, J. D. Preece 
and N. Frace, Augusta. M4 Augusta, April, 1850. 


DEAD SHOT FOR BED BUGS. 





new, wood sufficient for the use of a family. The present 
preprietor Wishing to change bis business, wil! sel! at a 

| bargain. Price, $1450 ARTUUR C. CLARK. 

Augusta, Nov. 6, 1849. 47 








| 
FULLER’S TOOTH POWDER, 

1A NEW and superior dentifrice, which needs only to 
| be used to be appreciated. It is free from acids, and 


other substances injurious to the teeth, and by continued 
| nee, it Keeps the mouth clean, the teeth white, and the 
| breath sweet. Manuiactured aud for sale only by 
November 19. 47 EBEN FULLER. 


*Hang your Banners on the Outward W alls.’ 
N order to do thie effectun!ly, the public need only to 
| ecallon J. FARNHAM, Water «treet, nearly opposite 
Benj. Rust’s Store, where they can get Signe of every de- 
scription, trom a “mouse down to an elephant,” and war- 
ranted to last till they wear out. Also, 
| Heuse Patuting. Graining, Glazing and Pa- 
per Hanging. 
| In fact, all kinds of work in my line, done well, at the 
| lowest prices, bat not so cheap as to rub off. 
JOSEPH FARNHAM. 
Augusta, May 6, 1950. *Swid 


|! aes 


SASH, BLINDS & DOORS. 
& E. W. WILLIAMSON respectfully intorm the 
e citizens of Angusta and vicinity that they still occupy 
a Room in the North end of the New Machine Shop on 
the Kennebec Dam, where they manufacture and keep on 
hand a large assortment of the above articles of the best 
quality at reduced prices. 

Those wishing to purchase wil) do wellto call and ex- 
amine before purchasing elsewhere. Al! orders, sent by 
mail or otherwise, promptly attended to. 

AGENTS.—D.H. Frohock, Smithfield; E. G. Heuston, 
Damariscotta; Charlies Holmes, East Thomaston; E. B 
| Humphrey, Paris; George Goodwin, Lewiston Falls 

0.& E. W. WILLIAMSON. 
| Augusta, October, 1849. 40 








THE SUPERIOR YOUNG HORSE 
KENNEBEC, 

} yee stand, the ensuing season, on Fridays at JOHN 
i O. CRAIG'S Stable, Readfieid Corner; on Saturdays 
| at W. A. BLOSSOM’S Stable, Mt. Vernon Village; aud 
| the remainder of the time at the Stable of the subscriber, 
|} io Mt. Vernon. 

| KENNEBEC is now 5 years old, and is of 2 dark dapple 
| or silver gray color; he was sired by the celebrated horse 
| “Bosh Messenger,” and his dam was an Eastern mare, 
| well kixown in this vicinity as a superior traveller. 

Those desirous of raising large, beautiful, high-spirited, 
fast-irotting horses, are respectfuly invited to call and ex- 
amine for themselves. gp Terms Reasonad/e. <T 
LEWIS H. oe 

w2 


Mt. Vernon, May 25, 1850 





SEED! SEED! 


OOD Nerthern Herds Grass and Clover Seed, for sale 

by the subscriber, a few doors South of the Btanley 
House, Augusta, Me. li A. BUTLER. 
WHITMAN'S IMPROVED YANKEE 

CORN SHELLER. 

HE subscriber is manufacturing and keeps for sale the 

above excelient CORN BHELLER. It will shell FAST 

and CLEAN, and is « great Labor-saving Machine. They 


may be seen at the Maine Farmer Office 
LUTHER WHITMAN. . 
iN 





Winthrop, March 11, 1850. 





SEED WHEAT AND BARLEY —for sale by 
JOHN McARTHUR. 
April 8, 1850. low 15] 
WRAPPING PAPER. 
ae 75 cents; Double, $150 per ream—not as 
e 





as has usually been sold for these prices, but as 

ascan now be afforded fur the price; for sale by 
EDWARD FENNO. 

ple te BEST BURNING FLUID, t rec'd and 
for sale by 17 DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB. 








" THE MAINE FARMER, © 


PUBLISHED THURSDAY MORNINGS, 





SLEEP IN PEACE! 


NEW PREPARATION, and sure Exterminator of 
those noxious vermin that disturb our nightly rest. 
It possesses one essential advantage over any and eve- 
ry other similar preparation, viz.—Like a paint or varnish, 
it dries on to, and remains in contact with whatever it is 
applied to, retaining, For mowTus, all ite active principle 
for the SS ofthe Bugs or their Eggs that 
may escape t { application. 
One thorough application annihilates and puts forever 
po! of the way those norious, sw pg biting, torment- 
invaders of our tly quiet 
Try it, and you shall SHALL SLEEP IN PEACE ! 
Look out for counterfeit DEAD SHOT !! A sure test 
of genuineness is tu see that every bottle has on it the 
name of L. L. DUTCHER, 81. AuBans, Vr. 
7 Said tox 56 conte » benste, by Druggists and Dealers 
in Medicine y- 
DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB and E. FULLER, Avgus- 
ta, Wholesale and Retail Agents, who will supply the 
trade at the Proprietors lowest prices. owas 


Juve 4. 
AUCTION. 


NNEB 83.—M 1850.—Tuken on Execution 
Kx ype at Paes Auction, at the Store of G. 
W. JONES, in August, on Saturday, July 6, at 10 o'clock 
A. M., (the same having been att on the 








G. 
SELLING OFF AT COST! I Satora 


or subscriber being aboui to leave town, offers to sell 
all of his extensive 


sicch, compriing A Moversyarossicom 
all the varieties : - 
and Provision Store, at cost, P 


By RUSSELL EATON, 


Office over Granite Bank, Water St. Angusia 
EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 


TERMS.—One dollar and seventy-five cents per annum 
if paid in advance; two dollars, if paid within the year 
two dollars and fifty cents, if payment is delayed beyond 
the year. iy Single copies, four cents 

gy Any person who will obtain six good subscribers 
shall be entitled to a seventh copy for one year. 

oy Advertisements inserted at the rate of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per square of twenty-five lines, for three 
insertions, and twenty-one cents for each subsequent in- 
sertion. Circulation, 5000 Cepics. 


AUTHORIZED AGENTS. 
JOSEPH 8. PAGE, Trave.tixe Acent. 


Wn. 








ey Eres o 

indebted respectfully requested | ~~ o Pew | 
Pi rm pate connen eet settled by the iar Sm Seem 00 vane he P lisher, ** R. 
Stet Of Jane, OL He MORTON, Wo. © Union Block. office, should be acdressed to the ae, 
May 7th, 1850. r ' 9 Eaton, Augusta, Me. 
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